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Che Conversion of Non-Catholics 
“FIDES, EX, AUDITU;” * 


The breakdown of the fabric, material and moral, of organized 


_ christianity outside the Catholic Church that we are witnessing to-day 


makes more imperative the practical consideration of the fulfilment of 
the divine mission of the church towards those about us who dwell 
spiritually without her Fold. The command which Christ gave to His 
Church constitutes a perpetual mandate that is restricted neither by time 
nor place nor circumstance. Accordingly the command, “go teach” 
applies with as equal urgency and force within the bounds of her estab- 
lished ecclesiastical divisions or dioceses as it does in the virgin fields 
of the missions to primitive people. Its fulfilment has not, till, recent 
years, been humanly possible as a direct active mission, as much because 
of the political and social dominance which non-catholic religious asso- 


_ Clations hitherto greatly possessed—the Catholic body possessing only 


a tolerated position,—as for the reason, itself the consequence of this 


_ state of affairs, that the material establishment and ‘consolidation of the 
church had occupied a very considerable part of our energies. This 
latter, in great part, has been achieved and now we find ourselves on 


the eve, or, more correctly, at the beginning of a period in which we may 
actively and systematically undertake‘the work of the'conversion of our 
non-catholic brethren, of those “other sheep without the Fold.” 

We must admit that at present the greater number of conversions 
to the faith occur through the circumstances of marriage, a means 
which, in the designs of Providence, has aided the spread of the faith 
from the beginning. This increase, however, comes without any official 
effort of ours, except indirectly. The only systematic, ordinary and posi- 


; tive effort so far widely established to this end is that of prayer for the 


conversion of non-catholics. 

It will here be of practical interest to review briefly some of the 
means more frequently spoken of as practical methods for the conver- 
sion of the non-catholics about us. Before doing so it will be well to 
recall a truth which must be fundamental to our entire attitude to non- 
catholics of all and every description: a truth which has manifold impli- 
cations and which should receive due consideration in every undertaking 
for the spiritual and social welfare of our own people, suchas for the 
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restoration of public christian education for the young and for the estab- 
lishment of christian principles in the framework of our political, econ-. 
omic and social life. This truth is that the souls of these people also 
are our immediate concern, and, more particularly, the care and concern 
of that portion of the church in whose territory they dwell. Whatever - 
the various religious descriptions they may apply to themselves their 
attitude has long since passed into one of simple material heresy, even 
though they may be in. active opposition to the church. . In Her eyes 
these religious groupings, however variously described, have no mission, 
no authority, no power in the flock of Christ. They derive from revolt, 
from error and from pride and cannot of themselves bring forth fruit 
unto justice. They are, historically, misled wanderers from the True 
Fold, disinherited children of the kingdom of God on earth: they are 
the “other sheep I have.” 

For the purposes of common life we accept their description of 
themselves and live with them in charity and concord while in no way 
accepting the religious “status quo,” an attitude of mind that is the 
ground of so much baneful nonsense and easy-going scepticism. We 
reprobate, too, in this regard, such phrases as “the other churches’ and 
“other religions,’ which are sometimes unwisely adopted by Catholics 
and which, in effect, equate the Church, the Pillar of Truth, with tran- 
sitory forms of religious error and: unbelief. These people, let us 
repeat, are our immediate concern and spiritual responsibility, and so 
our outlook in all questions must be influenced by their, as well as our 
own, spiritual necessity. . ; ; 

Let us consider first the value and efficacy of certain means which 
are frequently and hopefully put forward to achieve the purpose we are 
here considering. They are principally the press, the radio, and Catholic 
books and literature. 

The press as at present organised is tecoabeate a most powerful 
means of influencing the ideals, morals and manners of the world. But, 
in actual fact, the press is the creation and instrument of a vast, material 
and, for the most part, antagonistic financial system. Christian truth 
wheré it coincides with popular or current appeal may temporarily in- 
fluence it, but, in the main, the influence of the press in general is 
‘inimical to christian principles and ideals. Above all its power and 
influence is outside and beyond our control. 


A great field of influence here awaits the church which may some 
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day be realised, the establishment of a world-wide Catholic daily press, 
which, however, can only come into existence with the establishment of 
a world centre for the daily and effective coliation and distribution of 
news under Catholic auspices. We have, it is true, a well-established 
Catholic press, but it is limited in its scope as it is in its reading public, 
and its publications are essentially, and inevitably, simply journals or 
chronicles of Catholic life and undertakings. = 


The radio as an instrument of spreading Catholic truth is in a some- 
what similar position to that of the press. ‘ It is not even in part, under 
our effective control. Nevertheless a great deal is being done and has 
been done by the radio towards the end we are considering, much preju- 
dice and bigotry being dissolved and a considerable increase added to 
the church by the work of those who proclaim Catholic ‘teaching by 
means of it. But there is this also to be observed regarding it, some- 
thing which must inevitably limit its use and activity, and that is that 
it is an extraordinary means of apostolate, liable to outside interference 
and control, and, furthermore, its successful employment calls for rare 
and exceptional qualities of learning, discretion and address. 


Then there is the means of Catholic books and literature. Af first 
sight it would appear, because of the enormous increase in the number 
of those who read habitually and widely, that here is an‘ obvious 
and immediate instrument to hand for the dissemination of Catholic 
teaching and ideals to this assorted and vast reading multitude. This 
hope is only in small part well-founded. The universal habit of read- 
ing has undoubtedly brought it about that great numbers have become 
familiar with Catholic teaching and have benefited thereby. But two 
considerations weigh against the hope of the use of this wide appetite 
for books as an efficacious instrument for the conversion of non-Catho- 
lics. The first is that the vast majority of those who read do so, not for 
any intellectual or much less spiritual benefit, but for simple distraction, 
vicarious sensation, the killing of time and especially to escapes the 
reality of their present existence. ,For these a book dealing with 
Catholic truth or moral uplifting, however carefully presented,-is ana- 
thema. The second and perhaps more important consideration is the 
marked disinclination of publishers to print anything but productions 
which cater for this popular and, not infrequently, debased literary 


_appetite. 
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I. 

Now let us consider other, more serious and more petmanent 
means for the conversion of non-catHolics, and which are entirely 
within our control. A writer in these pages! treating’ of this question 
says of these means that, “they may be reduced to three: example, 
words and prayer.” The learned writer, however, stops short at the 
chief and only completely efficacious means, as we shall see later. 
Certain reflections present themselves in regard to two of these 
means which we may here briefly consider. The presentation of the 
second means, namely, “words”, is completely to the point. As to the 
other two let us first consider the theans of ‘example’. It is supremely 
efficacious. It rests on one of the Notes of the True Church. But, ihe 
manner of presentation of the efficacy of this means sometimes follows 
a line of reasoning of doubtful value. The writer of the article states 
the argument thus: “There can, I think, be no matter of doubt that, 
just as the argument against the Catholic Church and its claims that 


‘carries most weight is the life of a bad or careless Catholic, so there is 


no argument that tells so much in its favour as the example of a gocd 
Catholic life”. 

If the writer had put the word-“‘popular” befdre the word “weight”, 
it would, perhaps, have shown more,clearly what he had in mind, 
namely, the accepted value, as a motive inducing to credibility, which 
the worthy practice of the christian life affords. He goes on to quote 
from another writer: “The chief obstacle to the conversion of the world 
to the Catholic Faith is not the opposition of its enemies, but the un- 
worthiness of those who already possess it”. This second quotation 
is of disputable value and might be described as fallacious. Ordinarily,, 
people set down the evil conduct of a bad or careless Catholic to his 
own perversity or weakness and, not infrequently and with perfect 
accuracy, to the neglect of his religion, rarely or never making the 
illogical conclusion that his conduct proclaims defect in his religion. 
The chief obstacle to the conversion of the Faith is, and always has 
been, known to us authoritatively and from experience: viz., “the world, 
the flesh and the devil”; and objective, revealed, divine truth can never 
in the economy of divine wisdom rést for its efficacy on the frailty gr 
otherwise of its expounders or believers. If the unworthiness of those — 
who possess it is the chief obstacle to the spread of the faith, how are 
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we to measure this unworthiness, as itis known to God or to man? Or 
if the converse of this assertion is true, then perfect worthiness in her 
members would be completely adequate to draw men into the Fold, aad 
then what of the martyrs and confessors? And if this is so and sincé ' 
this unworthiness has, alas, endured, how has the church reacied its 
present stage in the conversion of the world? 
‘This form of the argument of the efficacy of example appears best 
left unused. Among other things it could discourage and stultify the 
efforts of those who, labouring with the full consciousness of their own’ 
and others’ sinfulness, yet hope that God will bless and make fruitful 
their endeavours. “Non egent qui sani sunt medico, sed mala | 
habentes” ; and the presence of the infirm in the house of the physician 
does not deter those still seeking there a remedy for their own maladies. 
_+ Nor does this argument derive logically from the Note of Holiness. 
The church is holy, as the catechism puts it, (1) “in its Founder, Jesus 
Christ, (2) in its doctrines, sacraments and sacrifices, and (3) in the 
number of the faithful who have been outstanding for holiness in all 
ages”. The emphasis of the third point is that here is a universal, un- 
ending and extraordinary witness to the inner divine life deriving from 
the other two founts*of holiness. That numbers of her chlidren fall 
short of the evidences of the grace of God in no way lessens the outward 


_ compelling force of her own sanctity and divine truth. 


‘IIT. 

Now as to the third means here referred to, namely, “prayer”. It 
ig the most powerful means enumerated, but it is not the immediate 
appointed means. Without prayer we can do nothing. It is the supreme 
fulcrum of all spiritual endeavour. But prayer is and must ever be 
the inevitable prelude to action. Christ spent forty days in prayer and 
fasting in the desert but as the immediate’ preparation for the work of 
His public ministry. He went apart into the desert to pray, but He 
came forth again each day to teach the multitude. He prayed in the 
Garden without ceasing but for sustainment in the immolation of Him- 
self for ts. : 

This reflection brings us to the consideration of the divinely- 
appointed means for the work before us, a means already fruitfully 
employed in this particular mission, that of the direct spoken word of 
the authorised messenger of the gospel, the literal and actual fulfilment 
of the divine command “to preach the Gospel to every creature”. All 
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other means, the prayers of the faithful, pious example, the written 
word, are but aids that bring down grace and fulfilment to the work 
of the actual labourers in the harvest-field. They are, these other means, 
the natural outcome of christian charity and belief, but they are not the 
divinely-appointed and ordinary instrument of this work. In other 
words, the instrument for the conversion of non-catholics is the direct 
ministry of preaching and instruction by the priesthood, teaching, the 
Gospel by word of mouth. 

There must be the Living Word. Knowledge of Catholic truth is 
not enough, nor information on points of doctrine, nor ghe refutation 
of hoary objections. There can be no substitute for the authoritative 
and spoken word of the messenger of the Gospel. It possesses an 
efficacy that is intrinsic to itself and of intrinsic fruitfulness to those 
that hear it. “Verba mea quae posut in ore tuo non recedent de ore tuo 
amodo et usque in sempiternum’”, and of this word, the Word of the 
Lord, Saint Peter, speaking from the fulness of his supreme office, 
says, “and this is the word which by the Gospel hath been preached to 
you” (1 Peter I 25). And St. Paul, with greater urgency, after pro- 
claiming the necessity of messengers, sent with atithority to preach, so 
that men hear of and believe in Christ, ends his argument with words © 
which must be our guide and our assurance in this undertaking, “Ergo 
fides ex auditu, auditus autem per verbum Christi.” Rom. X, 17. 

Conditions, social and cultural, of our time are not unlike, those 
of apostolic and post-apostolic days. There is, as then, a certain lax 
indifference to the realities of religion joined to a vague attachment to 
an external, official form. In this atmosphere the form of teaching used 
then was that of direct simple truths, doctrinal and moral, but all bear- 
ing, simply on the necéssity of a better way of living, a purification of 
life, and the elevation of the person regenerated into the newness of 
life in Christ. This attitude breathes through the apostolic simplicity 
and clarity of the writings of the Prenicene Fathers. Only in works 
intended for the learned or for the express combatting of error was 
there an attempt at explaining or expounding christian truths in the 
light of current philosophical phraseology. This, too, in our time, is a 
special work which is not necessary for. the ordinary instruction of 
non-catholics. What is urgently needed is a knowledge of the simple 
truths of religion which of themselves can fill and elevate the soul and 
serve to guide each one, learned or simple, in everything that relates 
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to God, daily and eternal life. It does not seem any longer required or 
of value to set out Catholic teaching in contrast with the accumulated 
errors of Protestantism, which has long since drifted from its Scrip- 
tural or Traditional moorings, or to spend time in the lengthy consid- 
eration of objections based on current notions in science or economics, 
or to halt the teaching of christian truths in order to explain away the 
human shortcomings of this or that person, historical or otherwise, 
who may have been connected with, or, in some way, represented 
religion. Neither these things nor their patient explanation have any 
efficacy eitheg to move the perverse will or to bring faith, unless acci- 
dentally or by chance. 

However, trials and experience will make clear the method tit 
is satisfactory and adequate to the end in view. As to the place, if 
those we seek to convert will not come into our churches we must go 
out to them. The beginnings of this work, again following apostolic 
practice, will best have place in the larger centres of population, prefer- 


‘ably the capitals, and those centres of population which are regarded 


as the sources of influence, culture, and authority for the rest of the 
community. From there the movement, freed from the restricting and 
localising influence of small environments, can reach, with a greater 
public interest, to the smaller centres. Suggestions on a matter so 
serious and so difficult may not easily or readily be offered. The prac- 
tical and -local applications. do not pertain to a consideration of the 
work to be*undertaken such as this is. But this may be added, that, 
given the impulse, the stabilising by authority of this work as a con- 
stant and ordinary part of the clerical mission, the work will go on and, 
by its fruits, accelerate its own completion. 

The mission that lies before us is but a continuance of the counter- 
reformation that has been going on since even before the days of Trent. 
Following the hallowed practice of the Church, even in matters that 
depend on purely human’ capacities, it would be presumptuous on ovr 
part to undertake or to resume this mission without having before us 
the experience, the wisdom and the counsel of those who laboured par- 
ticularly in this field. The chief name in this regard that will come to 
our minds will be that of Saint Peter Canisius, whose personal. sanc- 
tity, holy energy and astounding labours are at once the key and the 
starting point to the whole counter-reformation—so largely the work 
of his brethren of these and later days. A few citations from some of 
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his counsels on this mission will be therefore ‘of particular importance 
in the matter of the modus operandi. They were, true, confided te his 
own religious superiors, but have since been given general publicity, 
and, in any case, it is a Doctor of the Church that here speaks and 
upon the very work which was the object of his life-long labours. 
Here are some from a list of “ill-advised approaches”, which his 
brethren are cautioned to avoid in their efforts to convert nori-catholics, 
submitted by St. Peter to his General towards the end of his life: « 


i “First, it is assuredly wrong to meet noh-catholics in a 

- temper of asperity or to treat them with discourtesy, for this 

is nothing else but the reverse of Christ’s example inasmuch as 
it is to break the bruised reed and quench the smoking flax. 
Those whom heresy has made bitter or suspicious, estranging 
them from orthodox Catholics and especially from our fathers, 
ought always to be instructed in a spirit of meekness, to the, end 
that by whole-hearted charity and goodwill we may win them 
over to us in Domino. Again it is a mistaken policy to behave 
‘in a contentious fashion artd to start disputes about matters of 
belief with argumentative people who are disposed by their 
natures to wrangling. Indeed, the fact of their being. so con- 
stituted is a reason the more why such men should be attracted 
and won to the simplicity of the faith as much by example as by 
argument’’. 

The advice given on the points that follow may perhaps. not be . 
considered applicable to our own times as the particular questions con- 
cerned are no longer, at least at present, contentious and appear to have 
in themselves a certain human attraction for: our separated brethren. 


But the quotation will serve to show the saints’s judgment as to what 
is expedient : 


“Another mistake is to bring up in eonvereatieel subjects 
to which the Protestants have an antipathy . . . such as confes- 
sion, satisfaction, Purgatory, indulgences, monastic vows, and 
pilgrimages ; the reason being that, like fever patients, they have 
infected palates-and so are incapable of judging aright about 
such foods. Their need as that of children is for milk, and 


they should be led gently and gradually to these dogmas about 
which there is dispute’’. 
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2Life of St. Peter Canisius. by Father James Brodrick,*S.J., Final Chapter. 
Further and more particular instructions, particularly for the instruction of individ- 
uals, was long since given to us by a yet greater Doctor of the Church, St. Augus- 
tine, in his De Catechizandis Rudibus. The occasions and difficulties there ‘treated 
of have a striking resemblance to those of our own days, an atmosphere that is 
familiar. A review of an English translation and commentary of this work 
appeared in these pages, Sis 1928. ‘ 
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_ Finally, in a memorial to Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, his General, he 
suggested some principles for the guidance of his brethren destined to 
work among non-catholic populations. From it one may at least take 
heart at noting that this mission in the saints’s day appears to have 
been more difficult and unpromising than in our own. A quotation will 
close these considerations : - 


. “Let this be the beginning of all attempts to heal the evil 
of heresy, whether in Germany or elsewhere, that our men 
beware of: the spirit of fear and diffidence which insinuates that 
their work for heretics must be fruitless and as vain as trying 
to make a white man of an Ethiopian. For the Apostle, tells us © 
that he that plougheth should plough in hope, and he that 
thresheth, in hope to receive fruit, and we must therefore not be 
broken by any labour which the love of Christ, the good of our 
neighbour, and our vow of obedience prompts us to undertake. 
As “for the secret of God’s wrath and judgments, whether with 
regard to individual men or to whole nations, let those scrutinise. 
them who will. 

We shall rather imitate the prudent and skilful physician 
who, called to attend his’ friend in serious illness, carefully 
applies all the remedies of his science arid, day and night, 
watches. over the patient; but for the outcome leaves it to God, 
whose help he implores while diligently co-operating with Him. 
Then again, in order that we may stand on firm ground in our 
dealings with heretics, we must not only put away all feelings of 
pusillanimity and discouragement, but conceive a tremendous 
confidence in the immense goodness of God, who even from the. 
stones raiseth wp children to Abraham, especially when with 
Abraham, against hope we believe in hope and magnanimously 
depend on the Author of all grace. Supported then by this hope 
and trust, let us commit the issue to God and not make so much 
account of the argument of human reasoning as ever to abandon 
our efforts and diligence by prayer, exhortation and persuasion. 
Should our success be smafl and obstacles, be plentiful, we can 
think that for us, too, was it said: “be patient, brethren; behold 
. the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, 
patiently bearing’ till he receive the early and the later ‘rain’. 
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Forming Lay Leaders 

“(Catholic Action) is an apostolate for which - preparation 
must be made by a complete religious, moral, and intellectual for- 
mation.”! 

“Catholic Action needs leaders before all else. Leaders must 
be trained in prayer, study, action. You cannot give what you do 
not possess.” SRY 

“The Leaders’ Group is the very backbone of the Society. 
While no very high standard is demanded from the average mem- 
ber, the members of the Leaders’ Group must be outstanding per- 
sonalities. Above all, they must be leaders by their very nature 
who give an example of ‘balanced enthusiasm, of courage mingled 
with tact, of a solid practical approach based on an equally solid 
knowledge of what they want to do and why they should do it.”3 
The desire to restore all things in Christ—that ideal of singular 

beauty and power—can light the enthusiasm of Australian youth, casual 
and careless though Australian youth may often be, and fan it to 
bright flame. That fact has been proved beyond all doubt in the short 
years of Australian Catholic Action; but, in the glow of our satisfac- 
_ tion at its truth, we must not be blind to a certain danger—the danger 
that the enthusiasm will flame fiercely for a short time and then die 
out. The spokesmen of the movement here and elsewhere have recog- 
nised that danger as ever present, and have ceaselessly pointed out the 
means to avoid it, namely, a sound and comprehensive spiritual train- 
ing. The young people must not be allowed to rush into the external 
work of Catholic Action with an inconsequential disregard for the 
interior life. If they are, the work will not flourish for long, as Pope 
Pius XI. himself has said: _ 


“The axiom nemo dat quod non habet precludes from the 
work of the Apostolate all who lack a formation’ in Christian 
virtue, without which Catholic Action will not only prove fruitless, 
but lifeless.’’4 


iLetter of H. H. Pope Pius XI to President of A.C.J.B., 16/8/1927. 
2Young Catholic Students’ Handbook, p. 14 (A.N.S.C.A. publ.). 
3University C. A. Movement Handbook, p. 5 (A.N.S.C.A. publ.). 
4Letter of H.H. Pope Pius XI to the Argentine Episcopate, 4/2/’31. 
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These words of the Pope of Catholic Action apply to all the members 
of the movement; but they are most significant of all for the leaders, 
the picked men who are to give inspiration, guidance, and driving force 
to the rank and file under their care. In any society, the tone of those 
led depends very greatly on the standard of the leaders; but perhaps 
nowhere is this so true as in the Catholic Action societies. Balanced 
enthusiasm and sound capacities are all-important in Catholic Action 
leaders. It is therefore of very great importance to study their forma- 
tion and to see if we are neglecting any means that would be of un- 
doubted value in that formation. 

It is this that the present article intends to do. Of course, it is by 
no means suggested that care over this matter has not been taken in 
the past or is not being taken at the mament—for the truth of the con- 
trary is too Well known—rather do we consider that the importance of 
leader-formation demands that every possibility be seriously studied. 
First, therefore, a fuller consideration of the problem attached to this 
formation will be attempted; and second, an examination of a concrete 


- solution of the problem by a means that will not only ensure a first- 


rate religious training, but will also be invaluable in the intellectual and 
social formation of leaders. 

Catholic Action is essentially a lay movement, “is nothing else 
than the aid given by the laity to the ecclesiastical hierarchy in the exer- 
cise of the Apostolate.”> Every Catholic has the right and the duty to 
give this aid; but the part played by the leader will be of necessity the 
greater; of large consequence and by no means facile performance, it . 
is a difficult combination of spiritualities and temporalities, and calls for 
a thorough knowledge of Catholic teaching in many diverse subjects. 
The ideal lay-leader must be something of a philosopher and theologian, 
something of a historian; he must be conversant with social problems 
and their solutions, and he needs to be trained in the application of 
these. Above all, he must be a man of initiative and drive, possessing - 
a spiritual power that will help him hold his soul against the myriad 
difficulties and discouragements he will undoubtedly meet, that will 
teach him how to guide, restrain, or encourage .others with patience 
and tact, that will urge him ever higher along the road of service and 
sacrifice—he must, in other words, have a real love of Christ, a know- 
ledge of ascetical principles, of prayer and its aids, and a constant pur- 
pose to rise in the spiritual life. 


SLetter of H.H. Pope Pius XI to the Argentine Hierarchy. 
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All this is setting a high standard; but it must be remembered that 
we are speaking of the ideal, and it is essential to lift it above the ordi- 
nary. Nor have we made any ‘stronger demand than Pope Pius xl: 
himself: In an address given in Rome, we find the following words: 

“Catholic Action must consist of two things; it must have 
two phases—not -necessarily successive ones—two divisions, ideal 
and moral. .. A work of formation first of all: formation of in- 
telligence, of will, of thoughts, of sentiments, of active initiatives, 
of truthfulness and of holiness. Catholic Action must have as its 

preliminary the individual sanctification of each of its members, so . 

that the supernatural life abounds and superabounds within 

them. ...6 
The passage is striking, for the demand is no less than real holiness; 
it is addressed to Catholic Actionists as a body, and a fortiori must 
apply with greater force to their leaders. The more clearly we see 
' this, the more we realize that we have a great problem to face. 

We must ask how can laymen possibly be given such a training. 
By their very state in life they are bound to temporal occupations and 
cannot leave them for long periods at a time. How, then, are we going 
to make possible the complete and. energising preparation that is ex- 
pected by the Holy See and the Hierarchy? Is there any means at our 
disposal, any organization that is willing to devote its whole effort to 
the formation of ieaders, that is capable of providing the instruction, 
guidance, and inspiration that leadership of Catholic Action, “the 
restoration of all things in Christ”, most urgently calls for? Have we 
‘any school of'leadership, founded for just that ideal, a school with all 
its rules and practices directed to this one end, conditioned by this one 
purpose? , 

These are urgent egeies but before we answer let us carry the 
enquiry a step further 
school? In reply, ‘it is not necessary to go into great detail: It is 
apparent that the ideal school for the purpose would need. to be: 


1 under the full control of the Hierarchy; 


2 capable of organization in units suitable for diocesan or 
national federation ; 


3 fiexible in its methods, and apreiore aaa adapted to local 
conditions and needs. 


wt ee 
eA TANS: of H.H. Pope Pius XI to the Catholic Associations of Rome, 
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Have we such a school at our disposal ? The answer is Yes. It 
is waiting to be used, capable of all that has been so far demanded of 
it in this article, proved of old in peace and persecution all over the 


_ world, and doing magnificent work in the present day. It is the 


Sodality of Our Lady, too little known and understood in this country, 
but still “the precious auxiliary of Catholic Action” of which Pope 
Pius XI. said: 

“We had the sodality in mind when we embraced with one 
mind and heart the great work to be done, and voiced the sum- 
mons for help and co-operation in the cause of Catholic Action.”7 
Many more questions may rise, many more doubts may be felt 

after this, seemingly extravagant, claim for the Sodality of Our Lady; 
and it will not be surprising if they do, for here in Australia we have 
no widespread knowledge of the Sodality’s triumphs abroad, while we 
ourselves have sadly neglected it, have in many cases failed to conduct 
it according to its true spirit and rule. But the Sodality’s claims can 
be vindicated, and most of the doubts are probably due in great part 
to misunderstanding. The Sodality is as a rule not given to trumpet- 
ing, and its typical reticence may well give cause for misunderstanding. 
The best thing, then, before showing that the Sodality does satisfy very 
fully the requirements of the ideal school of Catholic Action leader- 
ship, will be to clear up any misunderstandings as to its own nature. 
And for this we need go no further than its first rule: : 

' “The Sodality of Our Lady is a religious ‘body. which aims 
at fostering in its members an ardent devotion, reverence and filial 
love towards the Blessed Virgin, and through this devotion and 
with the protection of so good a Mother, it seeks to make the 
faithful gathered together under her name good Catholics, sincerely 
bent on sanctifying themselves, each in his ‘state in life, and 


. zealous, as far as their condition in life. permits, to save and sanctify 


their neighbour and to defend the Church of Jesus Christ against 
the attacks of her enemies.’’ é 
This rule.expresses fully the spirit and aims of the Sodality: to labour 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin and with her help for the personal 
sanctification of its members, the salvation of the neighbour, and the 
defence of the Church.’ The*latter two points may be expressed by 


7From an address of H.H. Pope Pius XI to Sodalists, 30/3/1930. 
8The Common Rules of the Sodality of Our Lady, Rule No. 1. 
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the one idea, The Apostolate; but, while this is absolutely essential im 
the life of the Sodalist, the Sodality is never tired of emphasising that 
the Apostolate depends entirely on the power. given by the spiritual 
formation—the source from which the action must flow. Never has 
the Sodality proper failed to stress the spiritual axiom that unsanctified 
effort soon flags; and therefore it deliberately strives to make its mem- . - 
bers Catholics of intense personal conviction, Catholics of the very 
highest order. It does not seek to act directly on the masses (that is, 
to regard the mass of the faithful as prospective members), but right 
from the start it has always aimed at being a picked, body, made up of 
the very best obtainable. This is, in the long run, the reason for its 
value as an auxiliary of Catholic Action, and it is its particular charac- 
teristic. Wherever this fact has been realized and acted upon, the 
Sodality has been most successful—it fails when it receives members 
indiscriminately. Its rules themselves prescribe a high standard of 
effort; and no-one can be properly eligible for membership who does 
not intend to keep the rules. Further, its members must be known by 
their unswerving devotion, their undying loyalty to Christ and His 
Blessed Mother; no sacrifice must be too great, no work too difficult 
to be performed for the greater glory of God and under the protection 
and care of Our Lady. With Mary as their’ leader and model the 
Sodalists fight their battle for Christ and His Church; and to her they 
consecrate their lives, trusting that where she is they will certainly find 
her Son, and knowing that they cannot become Apostles without real | 
devotion to her. And she does not fail them. All true Sodality work 
has the spirit that Pope Pius XI. referred to when he commemorated 
the four young men who were put to death for the faith at Leon, in 
Mexico: | ; 
“They had learned in the Sodality of Our Lady, that most 
successful of all schools, since it is the school of the Mother of 
God, to love virtue and the Church; there, too, they obtained the. 
heroic courage to make the supreme sacrifice for Jesus.’? 


{f no sacrifice is too great and no work too difficult, still more must 
_ no work be foreign to the Sodalists if the needs of the times and the 
voice of the Hierarchy call them to it; their activity is not fixed in one 
groove; they must be ready for even the most novel, hitherto unheard- 
of Apostolate, if the Church needs it and their state in life permits it. 


ce een, eee 
9From an epistle of H.H. Pope Pius XI to the Bishop of Innsbruck, Aug., 1927, 
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And they are a representative army. It is not the “best people,” but 
the best Catholics who find their place in the Sodality, and these are 
not confined to the members of one class, age or sex; primarily intended 
for boys and men, and conscious still that it does its best work among 
them, it has, by order of the Popes, extended its invitation to girls and 
women, so that no Catholic cause may lose its influence for good. 
Such then is the Sodality. But, you may say, if the Sodality is all 
this, has it ever done anything for the Church, has it proved itself? 
Proudly it can answer that it has proved itself, that anyone may make 


test of its past and present performance, and the test will be reassuring. 


In the nearly four hundred years of. the Sodality’s history, the Church 
has faced and fought against two dangerous heresies; the first, which 
tried to overturn her Authority , Protestantism; the second, which 
would have narrowly confined her mission, Jansenism: to both of these 
the Sodality was a determined and successful enemy ; and it is a matter 
of history that its share in the Church’s victory is second only to the 
heroic labours of the Clergy and Religious. In those two bitter con- 
tests, the Sodality proved itself beyond question to be a magnificent 
auxiliary of the permanent army of the Church, the Hierarchy and the - 
Clergy. Against the Protestants the Sodality tirelessly carried on its 
campaign over the length and breadth of Europe, and particularly in 
Germany, the great storm centre; it waged war on heretical books and 
spread Catholic substitutes in their place, it encouraged the frequenta- 
tion of the Sacraments, brought back stragglers, steadied the wavering, 
and, as its specially chosen work, taught Catechism with unflagging 
zeal to a people that needed sound doctrine as they had never needed 
it before. In the face of this it is easy to understand the opinion ex- 
pressed often in German historical writing: 

“German historians are unanimous in the assertion that it 
was due to the united effort of the Sodalities of all classes that the 
Reformation was prevented from submerging the Empire, and that 
after the terrible Thirty Years’ War the Counter-Reformation was 
made possible which saved the ruins of Catholic Germany.” 

In other parts of Europe it was the same; Spain, Italy, France, Poland, 
all blessed the Sodality—even far away Ireland, in the person of the 
Reverend Daniel Kearney, Vicar General of Cashel, has its word to 


say: 
10Drive, ‘Historical Sketches.’ ‘The Sodality of Our Lady.” p. 135. 
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“Thus it has come about (i.e., through the work of the Cashel 
Sodality) that the Sacraments of Confession and the Blessed 
‘Eucharist are now far more frequented here than has ever been 
known within living memory; peace is fostered among friends and 
restored where disturbed by dissension; the poor and those con- 
fined in prisons are relieved; the offices of the dead and such like 
acts of piety are carried out with peculiar care Pi the Sodalities, 
and in imitation of them by. others also.”’?1 
When the fury of the Protestant revolt had died away,. the Sodality 

did not die with it as a passing organization whose days of usefulness 

were over, but went on to help the Hierarchy in the work of reconstruc- 

tion outlined at Trent. * When this reconstruction was itself thrown 

somewhat out of gear by the attack of the Jansenists, the Sodaliiy, with 

an insight that saw the new need of a new time, threw all its energies: 
into the preservation of the practice of frequent Communion. For year 

after year, in spite of abuse and recrimination, the Sodalists received 

Holy Communion once a week or oftener—to those who know the. 
history of Jansenism, this will seem achievement enough—and every- 

where they worked amongst the people, persuading them to follow 

their persistent example, encouraging them and defending them. It was 

a difficult battle, and it absorbed the Sodality’s, energies so thoroughly 

that many of the earlier works had to be given up—but even this was 

in accord with the real Sodality ideal: to do what is most needed and 

to do it perfectly. In the end, the victory did come,-and the Sodality 

saw the last stand of its foes broken by the strong hand of Pius X. It 

was now time to think of new work. 

And work in plenty it has found in this troubled, modern’age. In 
Germany it has again been at the side of the Clergy in keeping vigorous 
a persecuted Church, and the Bishops have paid it frequent tributes. 
It has been the Sodality that has fought tooth and nail for the faith 
of the school children and University students ; it has been the Sodality 
that has helped the Clergy to steady the bulk of the people and keep 
them aware of the Divine Mission of the Church; it has been the 
Sodality that has distributed many a “seditious” pastoral, and the 
encyclical, “Mit brennender Sorge”, through the country. In the simi- 
lar troubled period in Austria the work of the German Sodalities was 
duplicated, and the Austrian organizations won from the hard-pressed 
Cardinal Innitzer the remarkable praise: 


11From a letter written in 1621 describing the work of the Cashel Sodality 
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“The Sodalities are the backbone of Catholic life. Wherever 
Catholic life flourishes it is the work of the Sodalities.”’!2 
Elsewhere, too, in Europe, the Sodality tradition is being upheld, and 
the Sodalities are flourishing in England, Ireland, Italy, France, Hol-. 
land, Poland, Jugoslavia and Spain, to name but a few countries. In 


_ Belgium, the’cradle of the Jociste Movement, the Sodality has a firm 


friend in the magnificent Belgian Cardinal, a man not likely to be en- 
thusiastic over mediocrities ; and he makeS no bones about his apprecia- 
tion of its work: 

“To-day I am a-witness te the fruit which the Sodalities bear 
in our dioceses, both in the cities and in'the country. Their fitting- 
ness and good work are chiefly evident in their response to that 
great call to Catholic Action. so highly commended by His Holiness 
the Pope.’’!3. , 

fFrom the New World come reports Of a like success. In North 
America the Sodality has become a nation-wide organization, numbering 
hundreds of thousands of capable and deeply enthusiastic members 
whose work is first-class. One of its most notable features is the con- 
stant stream of up-to-the-minute Catholic literature that goes forth from 
its central office—we reprint many of the Sodality pamphlets by Father 
Lord and others in. Australia, and so we know something of what is 
done; but these are only a small percentage of the published matter. 
All over the country every type of Catholic activity is suggested and 


‘carried out—Summer Schools of Catholic’ Action are a high-light— 


and in view of the service the Sodality has contributed in the parishes 
it has come to be called “the Parish Priest’s right hand.” In South 
America the progress is similar, but on a smaller scale as yet; though 
there has already been raised a positive chorus of Episcopal praise. 
Much more indeed could be said of the Sodality in the Americas, but 
sufficient has been mentioned to reyeal that it is not by any means a 
dead and out-moded organization; however, it will be fitting to close 
this section with perhaps the most inspiring tribute of all, a description 
of Sodalist activity during the Mexican persecution: 
“I saw Sodalists teaching Catechism in towns and villages; 
conducting night-schools; providing places for retreat; holding . 
their meetings literally ‘on the run’ from soldiers and police; sacri- 


12From an address of H. E. Cardinal Innitzer, delivered at the Catholic Con- 


gress of 1933. 
13From an address of H. E. Cardinal Van Dies, 
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ficing homes, jobs, and fortunes to carry on this work; I saw girls 

and women teaching well-ordered: schools of fugitive groups of 

children in barns, back yards, or out in the open (as were 1hae 
hedge schools of Ireland), or aay place where they might be safe 
from raid by the police.” 

This incomplete and sketchy description of the Sodality’s achieve- 
ment abroad has at least shown two things: first, that the Sodality has 
done valuable work for the Church, has more than proved ifs worth; 
and second, that it is clearly fitted to adapt itself to the*pressing need 
of the moment. These two points take us far in our enquiry, and with 
them in mind we may next go on to see more in detail why the Sodality 
was able to adapt itself so well for varied:work in the past, and why it 
can do so in the future. From this will logically follow an examina- 
tion of the Sodality as fulfilling the other conditions laid down for the 
ideal school of Catholic Action leaders. In the end it will not be diff- 
cult to see the reason for certain words found in the official review of 
the J. E. C.: 

; “We earnestly desire all our, active members to Pieces 
* themselves to Our Lady and to become real and effective Sodalists. 

Is it not a fact that the Sodality has been called by the Holy Father 

a valuable auxiliary to Catholic Action?”>, ° 

The trials of a changing world soon prevail against any stereo- 
typed activity, any hide-bound organization, and the Sodality’s con- 
tinued, vigorous existence demonstrates well enough that it cannot be 
labelled with these adjectives; but even more definite proof of this 
comes from the rulés that guide its work and organization. A breadth 
of vision that has regard for every need of the Sodalists’ apostolate is 
revealed in them, and long experiencé is behind them; while the fact 
that all modern Catholic Action societies have been founded on the same_ 
principles gives eloquent testimony of their efficiency. First, of course, 
there is the spiritual training, a complete and careful preparation car- 
ried out through the uniting and vivifying force of a great devotion 
and a personal consecration to the Mother of God; detailed rules enjoin 
daily Mass if possible; frequent confession and’ Communion; the 
Rosary, at least one quarter of an hour’s mental prayer and a careful 


14From an article in ‘The Queen’s Work,’ the American Sodality Magazine, 
by Fr. George MacDonald. z. 


From the official review of J.E.C. (Jeunesse étudiante Catholique) for a 
October, 1935. 
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examination of conscience, daily; Peecnent spiritual reading and instruc- 
tion; and an annual retreat enclosed; if possible. The Sodalists are 
expected to have good will, and with good will they will go far in the 
spiritual life as outlined in these rules. But the Sodality’s work does 
not stop here—there.is the intellectual and cultural life to consider. 
For this the Sodality envisages as a normal measure the setting-up 

of study circles for the Sodalists who need them, that they may “prac-_ 
tise themselves in scientific, literary, artistic, or economic exercises, to 
help them on in their studies or profession, and to secure for them, 
under the direction of competent persons, correct views on questions 
connected with Catholic faith and morals.”!® Every solicitude is shown 
here ; all the director’s own attainments are at the Sodalists’ service, 
and,.when they are not sufficient, expert assistance can be called for 
from outside. When this spiritual and intellectual preparation has 
formed leaders for a beginning in the Apostolate, the Sodality urges 
them to extend their influence to their neighbour by various works, 


‘among which are numbered the giving of religious instructions, the 


care of the sick and imprisoned, or—and this is an important point— 
“others like them as the circumstances of our times may in different 
places require.”!7 Works like these, however, cannot be undertaken 
haphazard, and so there is recommended the formation of sections to 
cope with different activities—in a modern Sodality of University 
Catholic Action leaders, for example, there might be a writers’ section, 
a debaters’ section, a Sociology section, etc.—‘‘each with an organiza- 
tion and life of its own, though always subject to the governing auth- 
ority of the Sodality.’”’!8 

. This type of organization is not now peculiar to the Sodality. Tt 
is ies the natural and easiest way of working, the way of working 
that has proved successful for all manner of Catholic Action societies 
here and in other countries. But the point it is necessary to grasp is 
this: since this organization has been part of Sodality method for hun- 
dreds of years, there would be no need for radical. reorganization, no 
danger of great complications, if the Sodality were to take its full share 
im the training of leaders for Australia. It would mean nothing 
more, in fact, than the placing of our leaders’ groups under the special 
guardianship of Our Lady, and the reception of all the help that the 
Sodality is fitted to give—help that includes also old traditions, inter- 


16The Common Rules, Rule No. 14. 
17[bid. Rule No. 12. 
18Ibid. Rule No. 13. 
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communication of prayers with Sodalists all over the world, and a rich 
treasury of indulgences. The Sodality desires to give, not to receive, 

and its giving is beyond price if, as the Director of Catholic Action in 
the archdiocese of Vienna stated, “The Sodality training is the best 
means to form men and prepare them to take the lead in Catholic 
Action.”!9 The Sodality desires to give, and its giving is what we want, 
for.we can now go on to show that the three main conditions laid down - 
earlier as necessaty to the ideal school for Catholic Action leaders, 

Hierarchical control, diocesan or national federation, flexibility and 

adaptability to local conditions, are all fulfilled in its constitution and 

practice. It is true that those conditions have already received some’ 
treatment either implicitly or explicitly in the course of the article, but 
it is due to their importance that they should be given separate atten- 

tion, and so we shall take them in order. 


There arises no difficulty from the requirement that Catholic Action 
societies must be under the control of ‘the Hierarchy, for, by the 
Church’s ruling?°, Bishops are the superiors of Sodalities directed by 
their diocesan clergy in the limits of, their dioceses. It is their authority 
‘that gives the Sodalities canonical erection, that gives the directors 
. their powers, that indicates or approves the line of action to be followed. 

Nor is there difficulty from the second requirement, that the ideal » 

school for leaders should be capable of organization in units suitable . 
for diocesan or national: federation; since the Sodality organization, of 
itself, naturally tends to this unification. The seed of diocesan federa- 
tion is already present in the common dependence of the different 
Sodalities on the Ordinary of the diogese, and the extension to national 

‘ federation would merely be a logical growth. Federation, too, desir- 
able from the point of view of Catholic Action, is of particular advan- 
tage to the Sodality itself; for by it is secured an essential co-ordination * 
and an interchange of ideas between directors and sodalists that Helps 


greatly in the solution of problems and will be a constant source of 
mutual inspiration. 


7 


The third: requirement elewiee can be satisfactorily met—the 
Sodality has the utmost flexibility in its rules and methods, so that 
diverse needs and differing local conditions will not present insuperable 
obstacles. Catholic Action certainly demands great flexibility from its 
school of leadership, since these leaders are going to be drawn from 
every rank in society, from every trade and profession, and each dif- 


19From an address given at a Sodality Congress at Innsbruck in 1935. 
20Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 7/10/1617. 
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ferent type will call for a correspondingly different formation. The 
needs of the Y.C.W. leader are obviously not the same as those of the © 


. University Students’ leader, but the one school of leadership must be 


able to allow for this diversity. What can the Sodality say to this? The 
answer is straightforward: not only is the Sodality capable of suiting 
its methods to different types and classes of Sodalists, but.it has always 
desired to group together persons on the same plane of education and 
occupation, of age and sex. Everywhere, the best results have come 
from such a grouping; if the members themselves provide a common 
ground of approach, it is far easier to give spiritual direction, to supply 
a sound intellectual training, to discuss, form, and carry through apos- 
tolic projects. Even in a single sodality formed.from a particular class 
of people it is always better, if at all possible, to form special seetions 
to cater for special tastes and capabilities, for then a mutual enthusiasm 
and mutual inspiration is sure ‘to result in a more successful: activity. 


; Perhaps the best way of showing this is to quote from many possible 


instances the good results obtained from such a division in the Young 
Men’s Sodality of Barcelona. Established early in Sodality history,, it 
has seen its brightest flowering in the last fifty years. In the centre of 


_ Red Barcelona it has been a powerful agent in building up a Catholic 


resistence to socialist propaganda, and in putting into practice Catholic : 
sbcial teaching. Striking is the variety of its sectional activities, 
striking, too, their value; and they are all carried: out by young men of 
the more educated type. There are sections to care for the leper hos- 
pital, to care for the poorhouse; sections to teach catechism to slum 
children, to run a ‘savings bank, a co-operative store, a day school, a_ 
hostel for working children and young men; sections for the apostolate 
of the press, for giving lectures, for the running of boys’ clubs. Indeed, 
this does not exhaust the work, but it is sufficient to show the achieve- 
ment a well-run Sodality for a particular class is capable of. Taken 
with similar work done by other Sodalities in other and widely different 
places, it indicates clearly that there is the greatest flexibility in Sodality 
methods, for such diversity of operation could not come from a rigid, 
tunbending cause. 

There is little more to : say after we have thus shown that the 
Sodality of Our Lady:is able to pass a searching test as a school of 
leadership. Is such a school needed in Australia; a school subordinated 
to the Hierarchy and perfectly fitted for organization on a large scale, 
flexible and adaptable to a high degree; a school that is honoured by 
the powerful patronage of the Mother of God and consecrated to her; 


‘ 
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a school that has formed leaders in the past, Saints, Popes, Bishops, 
Priests, Religious, and great Laymen, and is forming them at present; 
‘a school that seeks for just this work, not driven by ambition, but by 
love of Christ and His Church? If it is notas yet properly known here 
we can at least judge it from its work abroad; there, great ecclesiastics 
in the ancient dioceses of Europe and missionary Bishops in pagan 
lands have entrusted their lay leaders to its care and, in gratitude have 
witnessed to its power; from the abundance of their praise we may 
choose the words of the Lord Bishop ‘of Bamburg, Germany, as repre- 
senting Europe:, . ; : 

“The lay apostolate is more necessary to the Church to-day ~ 
than ever: the Pope and the Bishops are calling for lay apostles to 
take part in the apostolate of the hierarchy and, in Catholic Action, . 
to exercise all their strength in defending, strengthening and ex- 
tending-the reign of God on earth. And are not the Marian 
Sodalities the most singularly outstanding means for raising up 
such lay apostles, and arming and exercising them for their Apos- 
tolate ?”’21 

and the words of the Lord Bishan of Nellore, India, as representing 
the missionary countries: 

“When we were considering what type of institution would 
best form the young men of our Diocese for Catholic Action, the 
Sodality of Our Lady appealed most to us on many counts. First 

. of all a true devotion to Mary, who by an outstanding and per- 
sonal co-operation with the Supreme Priesthood of Christ co- 
operated in the redemption of souls, fills souls with a zeal like her 
own. Again, the spiritual formation which the Sodality gives, 
forms the necessary foundation for efficacious Catholic Action. 
And finally, the Sodality which has its origin among boys, aims.at 
forming a select group of men who act as the leaders of Catholic 
Action among the rest of the Faithful.’”’2? 

The latter quotation indeed epitomises the teasons for the Sodality’s 
fitness to train leaders: surely the reasons that would cause us to leave 
it untried in the face of such testimony must be very grave. 


W. G. SMITH, SJ. 


21From a_ letter of the Bishop -of Eeware to the men’s eR vat 
Aschaffenburg. 

22From a letter of RR. DD. Bouter, Bishop y Nellore, prefaced to a volume 
he compiled, “de Actione Catholica et Congregationibus,” setting forth the plan of 
Catholic Action to be followed in his diocese. 
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The Reverend Charles Lovat, R.C.C. 


Father Lovat was the first of the priests secured by Dr. Ullathorne 
to arrive in Sydney, coming in “The Hindoo” at the end of 1837. He 
was an Englishman—born in 1800. His mother was a convert, and he 
used to tell in after years of a miraculous light which shone in his room 
when a student in Rome the night she died in England. After his course 
at The Propaganda he’spent several years as ‘professor of Physics and 
Moral Theology in the Jesuit College at Stonyhurst. It hag been said 
that he was a Jesuit! but there does not appear to be any proof of this: 
he always signed himself modestly “Charles Lovat, R.C.C.”, never using 
the more glamorous S.J. He was engaged by Dr. Ullathorne for the 
Seminary which Dr. ‘Polding was endeavouring’ to establish at St. 


~Mary’s; ‘and this should be remembered, for his. previous way of life— 


a professor for some thirteen years—puts him in a different class to the 
others who came in ’38; and might easily have handicapped him in the 
rough life as a missionary which he was afterwards called upon to live 
Of the rest of the band, four—Francis Murphy, John Brady, Patrick 
Bonaventure Geoghegan, O.S.F., and John Fitzpatrick—had had some 
previous experience, Brady at least getting a taste of the real thing in 
the French Settlement where he spent some nineteen years. The others 
who came as priests were young men fresh from their ordination, With 
that splendid effervescing exuberance of youth which senior men—in 
whom the old digestion is not what it used to be—call inexperience and 
label ‘dangerous’; (but they would give a kingdom all the same to fec! 
it tingling in the blood again). The Divinity Students had the usual 
complex of divinity students—right anxious to meet and quite confident 
of solving the difficulties which had floored other men—the worse the 
better. Charles Lovat was in none of these classes. Thirty-seven years 
of age, ‘the hey-day in the blood was tame” or getting that way. He 
had settled into. a professor’s chair and teaching would have been his 
work in Sydney had not Ullathorne’s own restlessness made other 
arrangements necessary. No doubt of Lovat’s fitness had ever been ex- 


_ pressed: on the contrary what meagre notices, of him survive from that 


time—notably Dean Kenny’s estimate—are full of praise for the man 


1Cleary. Australia’s debt, etc. ; 
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and his work. He was the only Englishman whose services Ullathorne 
was able to secure in the drive of 1837, and the one thought about him 
which seemed ‘to agitate the mind of the recruiting Vicar General of 
Sydney was would such a worthy man really accept so uninviting an 
appointment; not because .Levat vacillated once he had given his word 
but'Dr. Ullathorne had been so often disappointed by promises made 
in England that he could not feel safe till he had his men on the water. 

Dr. Polding was waiteng for him hopefully—“As soon as Mr. Lovat 
comes....I shall’open the Seminary”.? - It is often fatal to a man’s 
chances to announce him in big headlines—one cannot always deliver 
the goods—but Charles Lovat’s reputation increased from the moment 
of his arrival :-— pe |: 

“Mr. Lovat, who lately joined.us, is a great acquisition. He is much 
respected, and his services are most valuable as a preacher and con- 
fessor, his good conduct in everything, is admired. He has been as far 
as Bathurst to visit the Hospital and to administer to the wants of the 
Catholics. About 70 persons went to Confession—A large number I 
assure you.’’>. 

The letter of Dr. Polding from which the above is taken is dated 
28th January, 1838, and refers to work the new president was given to 
do in the vacation period: for the*remainder of that year and the most 
of the next he applied himself assiduously to the work which lay before 
him at St. Mary’s Seminary. In passing it may be pointed out that he 
was the third priest to visit Bathurst, Fathers ‘Therry and Dr. Ulla- 
thorne having preceded him. Fathers O’Reilly and Slattery, the first 
resident pastors, did not take over until the end of the year. This 
mission, and some supply work round Sydney was all the colonial 
experience that Charles Lovat had during his first two years in Aus- 
tralia. Then the change came. Ullathorne would some to Sydney or 
quit. He was given the presidency of the college. Brennan was brought 
down from Yass to take his place at Parramatta, Fitzpatrick was re- 
moved to Penrith, and their double mantle fell upon the untried should- 
ers of Charles Lovat. It was meant to be a temporary arrangement, but 
like so many temporary diocesan measures when they come off they stay, 
‘ and Charles Lovat had no delusions. 

The district which the Professor of Moral Theology was sent to 
-administer stretched from Camden to The Murray, and from The 
Abercrombie and The Lachlan—the then borders of the Bathurst Mis- 


2Dom Birt—Benedictine Pioneers. 
Ibid. 
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-sion at this time served by Fathers O'Reilly and Slattery—to the Pacific 


Ocean: It comprised, therefore, the whole of the présent Diocese of Goul- 


burn, the whole of the Diocese of Wagga, a great deal of the Diocese - 


of Wilcannia-Forbes, and a part of the present Archdiocese of Sydney. 
It was a big thing to ask any man to undertake, especially one who had 
not been used to anything of the kind; but to Charles Lovat the command 
of his superior was the call of Duty and the call of Duty was the Voice 
of God. To him the Cause was ever more than the individual; 

closing his beloved books and putting the old life behind him, as “t 


¥ 


turned out, forever, he started for his i ots in the first week of: 
November, 1839. 


The way out of Sydney going West to- a is a rahe street 
crooked and congested with traffic. Tall buildings on either side look 
down on a narrow artery where pedestrians swarm like a disturbed, ant 
bed; trgms roar by and motors glide in an endless procession controlled 
and marshalled at every intersection—one of the busy thoroughfares of 
the world. It was an unformed road from which the timber had not 
been cleared and which zig-zagged in an unbusiness like manner past 
struggling one-storied pubs and low-built shingled houses of weather- 
board or wattle and daub, when Charles Lovat rode. At the Black 
Wattle Swamp, where St. Benedict’s stands to-day, but where children 


* paddled at high tide before Gibbon Brothers built the retaining wali 


round Darling Harbour, he left Sydney Town behind him. Then on to- 
wards Parramatta along a winding bush track where ti-tree grew and 
drab scrub sprawled about, and here and there a flannel-flower or a 
native rose—late loiterers from the days of spring—peeped out like 
angels’ faces through’ the grime to say ‘God bless the work’. Past 
houses on farm land—some of them reflecting the prosperity of their 
owners—like that of the Johnstones’ at Camperdown, who had also 
taken up land in that part of the interior which Charles Lovat was soon 
to know full well, a portion of which—Jeir—after the flight of a hund- 
red years to be in the possession of a nephew of Father Patrick Magen- 
nis, whom Father Lovat had left behind him a student at St. Mary’s, 
and who in a decade was to succeed him as Pastor of Yass. But all this 
was in the lap of a future and a brighter day. Sufficient for the present 
were a jogging horse on a dusty track and an earnest but inexperienced 
priest revolving in his anxious mind plans which might succeed or 
which might spell failure. 
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Thatsummer of 1839-40 was one of the hottest and driest in our 
history. Not for the next hundred years did that part of Australia— | 
the present Sydney Catchment Area and far beyond it—experiénce a 
more devastating drought than that which began in 1836 and did not 
break till 1843. The rivers trending east had ceased to flow, while the 
Murrumbidgee and The Murray were only-a chain of water holes for 
hundreds of miles. James Gormly relates that Joseph Cox—his wife’s ” 
father—on his way from Gobarralong to The Tumut with a young 
family, just arrived in the country by The Lady McNaughton, camped 
for a night on the dry bed of the Tumut River.4 Water for domestic 
use was being carted seven miles in old fashioned bullock sleds round 
Camden, Liverpool and Picton. It was selling in Sydney at 4d a bucket. 
The land everywhere was as dry and as parched as a desert and looked 
as if it would never grow grass again. So high was the temperature 
that the level of waterholes dropped nine inches in twenty-four hours.* 
The heat was blistering for a new chum and the dust suffocating; and 
through the Inferno, to meet he knew not what and put up he knew not 
where, went Charles Lovat, late of the shaded walks of Stonyhurst, 
England. Past teamsters sheltering with their jaded panting oxen in 
what shade the ragged trees afforded; past sullen chain gangs sweating 
in the glare, on he went through what must have seemed stark and 
hopeless desolation to a man from the old Country where grass is green 
in midsummer. Past a wayside pub where a jovial host, wooden-legged 
and sporty, gave his name to Taverner’s Hill.6 Past Ireland’s shanty a 
mile further on; and then south to meet the Southern Road - which 
Major Mitchell had in part surveyed, starting from a mark on a fence 
a mile and a half from Parramatta. The sun became hotter and the 
bush grew denser and more forbidding, a hut appearing only now and 
then—and so on to Liverpool, where young Richard Marum, brilliant 
but delicate, the nephew of the Bishop of Ossory, and a noted student 
of the Dutboyne only three years ago, was fighting a losing fight. He 
was the first of the men of ’38 to be called away. A losing fight! Such 
as Charles Lovat never thought it Consummatus in brevi. Three score 
years and ten are as a day. The Cause is more than the man; so 
on once more to the vague bush track in the simmering heat to pick out 
the dead camp fires of the wool teams which marked the stages of the 

4Exploration and Settlement in Australia. 
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journey to “Throsby’s or ‘The New Country’—The Cross Roads four 
miles from Liverpool; The Cowpasture’s Bridge; The Foot of Razor- 


‘back ; Horne’s Bargo Hotel, Chalker’s Flat, The Head of the Mittagong 


Range; Black Bob’s Creek; Paddy’s River called Patrick River when 
discovered March 17th, 1818, Lockersleigh, Goulburn Plains.? One - 
would feel lenient with him if after that trip—127 miles as he made it 


but lengthened since by deviations—he had retired to nurse his bruises 


for a few days at least in the cottage which Father Fitzpatrick had 
occupied and where Father Therry used to say.his Mass; or if he had 
gone to indulge his grumbles in the comfortable home of John O’Sulli- 
van the banker—Father Therry’s friend and agent—lately married to a 
daughter of Michael Dwyer the exiled Wicklow Chief. But no! The 
sun might burn and the hot winds scorch, still Charles Lovat had work 
that could not wait. Dr. Ullathorne quoted his diary in rebuttal of 
Judge Burton—a plain unadorned record of human endurance, and in 
the circumstances a living witness of the zeal, nay, heroism of the man 
in the holy work'to which he had put his hand. Here is the first month 
of it:— 

“1839 :—-November 7th, to Goulburn 125 miles from Sydney; 9th- 
10 miles to Ryan’s; 11th-:40 miles to Bungendore; 12th-20 miles to 
Gundaroo; 13th-27 miles to Yass; 14th-25 miles to Fitzgerald’s-same 
day 20 miles to Jugiong Creek; 15th-40 miles to Yass; 16th and 17th at 
Yass; 18th-60 miles to Goulburn; 19th-Z0 miles to Mr. Faithful’s and 
back; 20th-23rd-At Goulburn ; 24th-30 miles to Carey’s at Lake George; 
25th-25 miles to Bungendore; 26th-14 miles to Molonglo; 27th-12 miles 
at least to Queanbeyan ; 2&8th- 10 miles to Yarralumla Limestone Plains; 
29th-40 miles to Yass.’ 


. That adds up to 518 miles in the first three weeks in his parish—in the 


hottest and the driest summer in a century, and all to attend 187 people 
in congregations numbering from six-to thirty persons. The following 
month, December, he did the rounds again, finding new places such as 
Gurining and Ginninderra to celebrate Holy Mass for his people; and 
his mileage, which of course this time did not include a trip from 
Sydney, was 470. And so the diary runs. There is no reference in it 
to the heat, the dust, the flies and the general misery, or the mosquitoes 
which kept him awake-at night; there is no self pity. It is a statement 
of parish routine set out by a man of method. Just as a ship‘s log tells 


of extraordinary events in a few hard written lines :— 
ce i Bs tI lS IATA OO ELE 
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“So in his log book out and in no flowing lines you'll see—’ Omit- 
ting all heroics it gives this:—‘“‘February 17th (1840) :—10 p.m. (Goul- 
burn to) Molonglo, 54 miles; 18th-12 noon, to Goulburn, 54 miles, _ 
arrived at 12 midnight.” That is 108 miles in a little more than twenty- 
our hours, and without rest. That should have been worth a ‘sleep-in,’ 
or as we used to say in the days of our quasi-monastic training a ’dies- 
non’; but not for Charles Lovat. The diary runs, “19th (i.e. next day) ; 
Bamballa in Camden-30 miles.” Sad to say he was driven home in a 
trap, but the eclipse was only partial. “23rd; Carey’s, near Lake 
George 30 miles from Goulburn.” In the four months of a scorching: 
drought-parched summer he covered 1811 miles on horse-back or at 
the rate of 5433 miles a year. The Ancient Order of Boundary-riders 
bandy-legged from the saddlé, and seasoned by the same agency would 
without debate hand over the Diploma of Toughness to this professor, 
who before his initiation had ridden nothing harder or rougher than a 
_ Chair. of Theology. ‘ es 

For two months Father Lovat was the only priest in that -vast 
district, and signed his Records “Charles Lovat, R.C.C. Pastor of WY ass = 
and Goulburn.” In January, 1840, they sent up to him young Michael’ 
McGrath, one.of the two lads from Waterford who had studied under 
him at St. Mary’s and were, ordained 29th May, 1839. The other, 
Richard Walsh, was sent to assist Father Geoghegan at Port Phillip, 
gaining thereby the distinction of being the first curate in Melbourne. 

fter a little breaking-in McGrath, who had*previously served a short 
term at Parramatta, took over the Goulburn end of the parish, and 
Charles Lovat signing himself thenceforth ‘Charles Lovat, Ree: 
Pastor of Yass,” left the tracks which’ Father Therry had pioneered and 
Fitzpatrick had followed, and which himself was beginning to know— 
Yass—Yarralumila—Queanbeyan — Molonglo — Bundgendore — Lake 
George—and followed others longer and drearier which led into the 
‘unsettled district’ beyond the furrow across the Port Phillip Track at 
Bowaing Hill ;—Fitzgerald’s Mylora to Jugiong, where Dr. Polding had 
seen the Murrumbidgee for the first time’ and enthused over it a year or 
so before ; thence down the River to Money Money and Gobarralong ; up 
sthe Tumut following the settlers, and back through Francis Taffe’s big . 
sheep-run at Muttama—taken up in 1828—on to Galong, a spot of many 
catholic memories. The Crows and the Carberrys of Gobarralong, who 
came originally from Appin, are of the Faithful still. The former have 
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given more than one son to the Sanctuary and more than one daughter - 
to the cloister, and how much of this is due to Father Lovat, whose 
solicitude for ten years kept the tares from growing in the early wheat. — 

And Galong! No place in the whole country has a longer or a 
closer association with our early Southern Catholic history. Taken up 


“in 1830 by Edward Ryan—convict once but made a magistrate in 1854 


—it was the largest sheep-station in the district stretching beyond Wall- 
endbeen to Cootamundra ; embracing, so ’twas said, all the land which 
Edward Ryan could see from the top of Mt. Bobra. Known as Ballyryan 
Estate, its homestead ‘Galong House,’ later ‘Galong Castle,’ was noted 
for its hospitality to rich and poor alike. It was a port of call and a 
haven of rest to the early priests on their journeys in the days when 
accommodation was the scarcest thing in the land. Dr. Polding stayed 
there many times, Father McEncroe too, Michael Brennan and Charles 
Lovat also, and later on McAlroy, Bermingham—priest after priest 
down to those of living memory. Prominent on the old Ballyryan Run 
is a wooded eminence known for many many years as Rosary Hill, and 
there Father Lovat in a far time said the Rosary with members of the 
Ryan family, and for a token and a sign hung his beads on the branch 
of a tree. Tradition has grown vague and hazy with the years and some 
maintain that it was Dr. Polding who hung the Rosary there.  How- 
ever, this is definite ; when the branch had grown to a stout limb people 
still living have seen the Rosary beads almost covered by the bark, only 
two decades stretched tight and the hanging crucifix being visible. No- 
one can point out that tree to-day or tell you if it is standing. Still no 
Rosary was ever said in vain. In 1871 old Ned Ryan, ‘after life's fitful 
fever,’ was laid to rest in the little cemetery hard-by, and his son John 
Nagel Ryan, M.L.C.—Irish born—died a bachelor in 1887, having be- 
queathed the ‘Castle’ and 800 acres of land to the Monks of Mount 
Melleray,—a condition being that a building for educational purposes 
must be erected. In the event of the former not accepting, the property 
was to pass to the Redemptorists of Australia. At a General Chapter 
held in France, Sept. 18th, 1903, the Cistercians decided that they were 
unable to take the offer and transferred their interest to the Bishop of 
Goulburn. Dr. Gallagher felt he had a doubtful claim—still you never 
can tell—and entered into a friendly lawsuit that the title might be 
settled by the ruling of a Judge. In November, 1914, Mr. Justice 


. Harvey found that the Trappists could not pass the property on because 
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they had never accepted it, and that the will of the late John Nagel Ryan ~ 
was a valid bequest in favour of the Redemptorists, The first telegram 
of congratulation which the Fathers received was from the loser, the 
scholar Bishop of Goulburn. The decision left the way clear for the 
then Father Visitor—now His Lordship of Maitland—to go on with 
his long- cherished plan of a Studentate; and to-day St. Clement’s Col- 
lege, Galong, is doing its solid though unobtrusive work for Holy 
Church under the shadow of Rosary Hill. 

During the first year or so of his pastorate at Yass, Father Lovat 
consolidated the work of Father Brennan, and after that he blazed a 
track between the Murrumbidgee and The Murray where no minister 
of Religion had preceded him.. By legislation made in England all that 
drea was out of bounds to settlers, but they had gone there just the same. 
The frontages to the Murrumbidgee were taken up very soon after 
Sturt went down the River, those on The Murray a little later, and the 
more poorly watered country in between a little later still. At the time 
that Father Lovat turned his attention to the work beyond The Murrum- 
bidgee there were 150 stations between the two rivers. These stations, 
be it noted once again, were not the comfortable well-appointed homes 
where the Squatter lives to-day; they were large unsurveyed runs ‘for 
cattle and sheep on which there was no house worthy of the name. Some 
of them had been taken up by wealthy men who had grants elsewhere, 
some of them by hardy adventurers with small flocks who were out to 
make a start. They were all squatters because they squatted without 

‘atitle. Many of them have faded out and left no record behind, others 
who had the grit to withstand the alternating assaults of drought and . 
flood, with a bush fire now and then to vary the worry, or had the capital 
to avert disaster, made a success of the venture; and with land bought 
subsequently at five shillings per acre, and as much as they like leased 
at a nominal sum, have become the Lords of the Land—the Arisioseey 
of The Bush. 


Only the strugglers lived on these stations—sometimes married and 
striving to rear a family under the hardest conditions, sometimes wear- 
ing out the best years of their life in a miserable soul-searing bachelor- 
dom. The wealthier men stayed at home and sent out an overseer who 
built himself a shelter of sorts from stringy-bark and gum boughs, and 
‘managed ’the concern with the aid of stockmen and an army of shep- 
herds. The whole population was no more than 1500, of whom nearly 
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80 per cent. were males and 40 per cent of the total were or had been 
convicts: The lot of the shepherds was the hardest, and they were the 
most numerous. It was before the days of fencing, and the shepherd’s 
' job was to bring the sheep out at sunrise—in mobs of 1000 or so— 
watch them through the day and at sun-set. return them to the rough- 
built yards, where they were folded for the night against the depreda- 
tions of the dingoes. A lonelier or a more banal existence Cannot be 
imagined. It was the life that produced the ‘hatters’ of so many of 
the early Australian story writers. Gathered from every station of life 


" —the hopeless who never had a chance, the failures,in every social grade 


—all the characters of Rolf Bolderwood—Henry Lawson were there— 
The Currency Lads, Escaped Convicts, Ticket-of-leave men, the Black 


Sheep wanted by the police, ‘Devil-may-care’ and ‘Gentleman Once’. 


With nothing to read and nobody to talk to they grew sullen, morose, 
eccentric—‘mad from loneliness or drink, no matter which’—and touch- 
ed the very bottom of human hopelessness; and so forgotten by every- 
body except the abo lad who brought the rations, in squalor and 
abandonment they eked out an existence and “lived’the living death with 
a half-caste or a black gin for a mate.” Some of them were catholics 
“or had been. Some of them were not wholly lost to religion, but no 
priest had ever visited them and they were left to themselves, and for 
the best of them “The Bush must serve for our church to-day and the 
birds be the bells to call us.” To find them out and save them was 
Father Lovat’s care. Sheep had been sent to the high lands beyond 
Tumut while the drought was scourging the lower country. Through 
ignorance of the vagaries of the climate some of them were left there 
too long and perished in the blizzards; many of the shepherds, too, lost 
their lives. Even so, it began the custom of sending sheep from the 


plains to the mountains in summer and paved the way for the snow- ° 


leases of to-day. One of the first to adopt the plan was Dr. Gibson, of 
Goulburn, whose flocks were shepherded on Gibson’s Plains, now known 
as Kiandra; so after Gibson’s sheep—one hundred and fifty miles from 
his centre and five thousand two hundred feet above sea level, higher 
than he had ever been in his homeland—went Charles Lovat, the Shep- 
herd of the shepherds. The registers which he has left behind at Yass 
show the work he did in 1843 baptising children, marrying couples who 
were living together without benefit of clergy, instructing heathens who 
had never heard of God; bringing back those who had known but had 


. 
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forgotten Him. The drought had broken, and the floods had come-— 
so down the mountain where graded roads to-day are one in ten or 
worse, taking his creeks as he met them, riding on horse and leading 
another with his pack and altar-kit, sometimes with a guide, more fre- 
quently left to his own sense of direction, he made back to the Port 
Phillip Track; thence through Tarcutta Gap and down the Devil’s 
Elbow he descended to the more level country since called “The 
Riverina’—the first priest to minister in what is now the Diocese of 
Wagga. It would seem that Father Therry, busy with other matters, 
not the least his transfer from Campbelltown to an Van Diemen’s Land, 
had not up to this visited his station at The Billabong, near Holbrook. 
He did visit it later on, when the Tasmanian muddle was cleared, only 
to find the affairs of the station inas great a muddle. Father Lovat on 
his way called in at The Billabong and baptised a child of Cunningham, 
the Manager. Thence he followed Hume’s track to the River which 
the great Australian-born Explorer had called ‘The Hume’—a compli- 
ment to his father—but which was at this time noted on Sturt’s map as 
The Murray. At'the spot where Hume and Hovell had forded the 
stream in 1824, there was in 43 one house, ‘The Hume Inn,’ at ‘The 
Crossing Place’ which Surveyor Thomas Scott Townshend called 
Albury after a village in England ; and here Father Lovat said Mass for 
a few settlers just one hundred years ago. When he visited the place in 
the following year it had grown to a promising township of sixty souls. 
The floods prevented his going further, but early in 1845 he crossed the 
river at Wodonga where the Huons had ‘settled on an extensive station. 

Marie Gabrielle Louis Huon de Kerillac was a Bourbon Refugee 
who fled to England from France during Robespierre’s Reign of Terror 
in 1792 and his property was confiscated. He came to Australia with . 
John Macarthur, of Camden, and acted as tutor to his children. Later 
he obtained a grant of land at Fairfield, rear Sydney, where he grew 
an orchard of the best stone fruits in the colony. As he grew older he 
became very devout and was frequently seen reading from a black book ° 
which he always carried with him. Some say it was a breviary. 

“From Brisbane Meadow near Bungonia Gabrielle Louis Huon 
started on his last walk to Sydney, preferring walking to riding at most 
times. Being a devout old gentleman he carried his book of devotion 
with him: He was seen by some of Mr. William Pitt Faithfull’s men 
walking down a path leading to the Shoalhaven gullies reading.. When 
it was reported that he was missing all the country-side turned out to 
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search for the good genial old Frenchman who was a general favourite, 


_.but nothing was ever heard of him. His gold spectacles were found 


where he had apparently broken them, and a tree was met with on which 
he had scratched the words “Going East.” Amie Huon formed Gerogery 
near Albury and Paul and Charles Huon were his sons.” (T. & C. Jour- 
nal, Nov. 1, 1887). 

Past Huons at Wodonga, Father Lovat went through the old Barna- 
wartha Run and on to the Ovens about Wangaratta, and’said the first 
Mass in the North East of Victoria——now part: of the Diocese of 
Bendigo. From the Ovens he made back by Rutherglen, Corowa, 
Morebringer to Oolong (Howlong), ‘a Crossing Place,’ thence to 
Albury. He baptised a child there and two days afterwards another at 
Yass—190 miles away. So much can be gathered from his Register, 
and, contrary to what is an opinion often expressed, the early priests 
kept their records correctly and neatly from the beginning. Father 
Lovat’s is written in a neat hand with particular care, and Baptisms per- 


_ formed by other priests in his district are entered or initialled by him- 


self. When in 1848 Dr. Gould drove four in hand to. take possession 
of the newly formed See of Melbourne—the first time that the trip was 
done by a conveyance of the kind—he took nineteen days for the 
journey, but the time was used instructing and baptising as he went. All 
those baptisms as far as The Murray are entered thus in the Yass 


' Register. “Minister of Baptism—Dr. Gould, Bishop of Melbourne, per 


Charles Lovat, R.C.C., Pastor of Yass’. 

What has been written above gives but a sample of his work. “He 
spent three weeks out of every four in the saddle journeying from near 
Goulburn to the Victorian Border, from Kiandra to The Lachlan, © 
wherever a white man was to be found’9—wherever there was a soul to 


‘be saved. He penetrated the rough Abercrombie Ranges in the direc- 


tion of Bathurst and caused: some bitterness thereby with members of 
other denominations—the first and only time he did such a thing. They 
complained that if Father Lovat could visit such a remote place there 
was no reason why other clergymen could not do the same. He prob- 
ably never had a decent bed to sleep in during his travels nor ever had 
an appetising meal. “Camping in gunyahs as primitive as those of the 


blacks, having the roughest food”!°—salt junk, and it was salt, damper 


made from weevily flour, post and rail tea,—he did the rounds again 


9Michael Conlon—Freeman’s Journal, Feb. 10, 1883. 
10Tbidem. 
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and again for nearly ten years without a break. Only for one fortnight’ 


was he not at his post, and that was in the month of, February, 1849, 
when Abbot Gregory relieved him. But it broke him. He never. re- 
visited his home-land, or saw the shaded walks of Stonyhurst again. 
Not a robust man, the continual hardship undermined his health, and 
on July 20th, 1849, there appears in his Register the name of his suc- 
cessor, Father Patrick Magennis, brought down from Fast Maitland 


_to-take his place. Father Lovat was transferred to Liverpool, an easier - 


parish. A few years before, he was made Dean of Yass, but except in 
official communications he was known as Father Lovat till the last of 
the Old Timers was carried to the little Assembling Ground over the 
hill, No man ever left a more fragrant memory behind him. Twelve 
years after he had left the district Dr. Morgan O’Connor wrote of him, 
“The name of this holy priest is still remembered and revered in the 
hearts of the people, and is ever associated ‘by them with all that is 
saintly and good.”!!_ They spoke of him as the gentle Father Lovat, 
the scholarly Father Lovat, the saintly Father Lovat. -A_ splendid 
tribute to a minister of G od—gentlemanliness, scholarship, sanctity be- 
stowed by popular acclaim; and if his unselfish zeal is not by this time 
apparent these pages have been written for nothing. 

Father Lovat built the first part of Old St. Augustine’s, Yass, which 
for some y¢ars was the only church between Campbelltown and Mel- 
bourne, and for which preliminaries were arranged earlier than for any 
ether church still so used in Australig. .The first steps were taken be- 
fore 1836, when the district was attended by Father Therry, from 
Campbelltown. In January, 1837, Miss Hanly and Miss Walsh collect- 
ed between two and three hundred pounds from 80 landholders for the 
project—the best remembered names among the subscribers being 
Hamilton Hume and Father Therry himself. Nothing further was 
done for a time and Father Therry on his few visits said Mass in the 
Court-house. * On the 28th of August, 1838, Dr. Polding laid the foun- 
dation stone with great ceremony. During the one year’s pastorate of 
Father Michael Brennan efforts were made to swell the funds, and when 
Father Lovat came along to proceed with the building he found four- 
teen hundred blacks of the Wollabalooa tribe under their leader, Jacky 
King, camped on the site for keeps. The position’ was delicate. Old 
Timers of a later day who were children then, but all gathered in long 


—— 


11A Sketch of the Yass Mission. 
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since, used to tell how they lay Shike at night listening pop-eye to the 


weird sounds of the corroborees and the yells of the buckeens; and how 
when daylight restored courage they crept out to collect the broken spears 
which littered the ground. At a conference between Father Lovat and 
Jacky: King, the Head Man, the whole trouble was solved peacably and 


' with little expense to the Church. The warriors consented, to be led 


off, whereas Jacky King, the Head Man, emerged dressed as a priest; 
nor did he scorn to wear the sombre glory long after the star of his 
leadership had set forever. It was then that the custom of giving | 
blankets to’ the blacks on ‘Queen’s Birthday’ began. They were 


is. Government blankets, but by a happy understanding between Church 


and State the Aborigines for another forty years wended their way to St. 
Augustine’ s to receive their issue on the 24th of May. And Jacky King, 


' the Head Man, followed the vagaries of clerical fashions when spare 


parts were available till his death in 1879. He is buried in the ceme- 
tery at Yass. More than the raiment was a service which Father Lovat 
rendered to Jacky King and Kitty King his good wife which still stands 
as an All Australian record, and at the same time shows the influence 
which Charles Lovat exerted over all men black or white— 
Death of a Native Queen. 

Kitty King, the oldest female of the Yass Tribe of Aborigines has 
passed away. Kitty, King was the lubra of the late Jacky King and 
must have been 73 years of age. Over forty years ago she and Jacky 
King took the pledge of temperance from the late Dean Lovat, of Yass, 
which they kept faithfully to the time of their death. Mr. Carter Yass 
and Superintendant Allman were great friends of hers. Out of all the 
hundreds of Blacks who made Yass their camping place fifty years ago 
only two remain who could be called Aborigines.” (Freeman’s Journal, 
Oct. 3, 1883). 

Early in 1840 Father Lovat had the plans for St. Augustine’s pre- 
pared, but they were lost in transit to Sydney. In the same year he 
built a presbytery which Dr. Polding, after his tour of the Southern 
Districts in 1840 described as ‘scarcely habitable,’ but it was good enough 
for Charles Lovat, R.C.C., whose only care was the welfare of his 
flock here and in the.Great Hereafter. It was at their disposal on ail 
occasions, and there he entertained them alive and dead. It was in the 
Presbytery they held the wake on the mortal remains of Trooper Conlon, 
because there was no other place to wake him. Years afterwards when 
people were giving Dr. McAlroy ahd Dr. Bermingham all the credit for 
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the founding of the Yass Mission, Michael Conlon, son of the Trooper, 


claiming to be the oldest Yass native living put in a spirited and splen- | 


did panegyric of Father Lovat,!? from which many of the facts herein 
set down are taken. The barely habitable presbytery was church and 
sleeping quarters till enough of the church was roofed to cover the priest 
while celebrating the Holy Sacrifice the congrégation being content to 
kneel round in the open as their fathers before them had done in the 
Land of the persecuted Faith. In the Presbytery, for the time being, he 
said his daily Mass when at home; there he gathered them for the 
Rosary; there, too, he instructed them singly or in numbers as circum- 
stances dictated ; and there, too, when the last had gone a backward peep 
through the unglazed window would reveal him kneeling beside the 
smoking tallow candle adjusting his own private account with his 
Master after a busy day that knew not one half hour of rest. In 1841 
apart of St. Augustine’s was in its place, the scaffolding was pulled 
down, Mass was said and a sermon preached. The report says it was a 
High Mass, but Father Lovat did the lot himself. Up:to this he had 
been hampered by the drought already mentioned, and now another evil 
thing overtook him. The whole country was brought to the verge of 
ruin by one of the severest depressions it has experienced. The possi=- 
bility of making fortunes quickly set everyone on a mad career of 
speculation. “Put everything on four legs” was the advice heard on 
all sides, and there set in a rush for stations, sheep and cattle,—pro- 
perty in general—which was sure to bring about the crash which has 
followed every boom Australia has known. Dr. Ullathorne claims to 
. have seen the trouble coming— 

“Tt was something very obvious to me at least, but none else seemed 
to see it. It was said that land had been sold in the principal street 
(of Sydney) ata higher price per foot than it had been sold at that time 
in Cheapside, London. Many millions of paper money had floated from 
the banks, but at that time the Government Gazette published the amount 
of specie in the colony, which did not amount to more than £60,000.” 
(Autobiography). 

When it was seen that the house was tumbling everybody tried to 
get out at once; the banks closed their doors, the country was rattled 
as if by an earthquake and the bottom fell out of everything. Sheep 
were sold at 6d. per head with the station thrown in, the few. farmers 
who were growing wheat could not get more than 9d. to 1/- a bushel 
for their grain, and carriers on the road no more than 3/- a ewt. for 
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carting goods a distance of two hundred miles. The Governor and his 
Council tried every means to save the country, but with little result. 
W. C. Wentworth brought in a bill legalizing liens on wool and mort- 
gages, and a Lottery Bill was passed to help the distressed shareholders 
of the Bank of Australia. Tickets were sold at £4 each and the prize 
was a well-stocked station.!3 These measures gave only partial relief, 
but every crisis produces the man and this time the man came from 
Yass. Henry O’Brien, of Douro, took up his station about the time 
Hume and Hovell made the trip to Port Phillip. He was a hard man 
on those who worked for him. The Ticket-of-leave men called him 
“black Harry” arid hated him. He was a progressive but obstinate 
townsman, a lukewarm adherent but a noisy supporter of the Church 
of his fathers, and a barracker for Father Therry right or wrong. In 
India before coming to. Australia (and by the way, he left the former 
address, unadvertised, because of a little unpleasantness concerning a 
duel) he had learned the meaning of tallow and had made himself 
acquainted with a method they had in Russia of boiling down sheep 
and cattle to procure that commodity. Among the many uses of tallow 
besides its value as export, it may be mentioned that .at this time the 
only lighting throughout Australia was by tallow candles or slush lamps 
which were the same thing in another form. Kerosene was not intro- 
duced till the fifties, and matches superseded the flint about the same 
time. Sydney had a Gas Company earlier, but as far as the country 
was concerned gas, not to speak of electricity, was half a century away. 
O’Brien established a rendering plant at Douro, and almost immediately 
boiling downs sprang up everywhere. Great and busy concerns some . 
of them were, the largest of them treating as much as 100 bullocks and 
1,000 sheep a day. The tallow sold in Sydney at from £20 to £25 per 
ton, the proprietors taking the skin, tongues and entrails as their com- 
mission. The value of sheep went up from 6/- a dozen to 10/- per 
head. This lift saved the country from insolvency, thought it did not 
fully recover till the Gold-Era of the early ’fifties. 

According to Bishop Broughton there were 20 Churches through- 
out the country unfinished because for want of funds, but Fr. Lovat 
went struggling on with the building of his, bit by bit.'4 Also by a bit 
of manoeuvring he persuaded the authorities to put into the good work 
a part of the fines paid by the Ticket-of-leave men as a price for their 


13McAlister. 
14Bishop Goold. 
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little relaxation. “As Father Lovat’s Church was the only place of 
worship being built at that time in the south, the proposition looked 
reasonable, and many a convict’s “bit of amusement” tax went into 
the erection ‘of St, AuguStine’s. Tenders for the completion of the 
building were called in “The Australian Chronicle,’ 15th November, 
1842. J. Walsh,.of Yass, secured the contract and completed the job 
in 1843. The following year the Church was blessed ‘by Archbishop 
Polding, assisted by Abbot Gregory, Fathers Michael Kavanagh, of 
Queanbeyan, and Michael Brennan, recently transferred back to Goul- 
burn from Parramatta. 


The Church is still standing, but 37 feet was added to it 84 years 
ago. Its present measurements are 90 x 26, and seats about 400 people. 
Begun before the streets were formed, it is out of alignment with the 
other buildings near it—out of line with everything in a modern world 
except the Eternal Truth which it has taught so, long. It faces “due 

/East. as close as compass reckoning can make it. , Cherished and 
cared:for by the present P.P., Archdeacon Leonard, who has been its. 
pastor for a longer term than any other priest for a century, it is still 
beautiful and has an attraction born of the years and the early struggles | 
for the Faith which cannot be shared by its successor—which is con- 
templated—however splendid that new*Church may prove to be. 

Though the finances were still in the doldrums, Father Lovat put 
up a school—a‘slab affair behind Quail’s Hotel facing the Church 
property. In 1847 he built St. Augustine’s School, which, though 
used for cther purposes, is still standing. Lacey was the first teacher 
followed by the Tierneys, Gilchrist, Flanagan, O’Brien, before it was 
handed over to the Sisters of Mercy about 1890. Thomas Lovat, who 
figures as one of the earliest Catholic School teachers to be brought to 
Sydney, was a brother of the priest, and it is remarkable that every 
generation of his descendants has produced a proficient in that noble 

' branch. Miss Tully, the present héad mistress of the Mosman School— 


a sister of the Minister of Lands—is a great Sa daughter of Thomas 
Lovat. 


To secure land for church and school extensions which might be 
needed in the years to come Father Lovat obtained some blocks in the 


main street of the town, which years afterwards caused something of 
a stir. 


Peter A. Dunne. Freeman’s J., Feby. 7, 1906. 
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“An Atchdeacon of the Anglican Church the Trustee of valuable © 
* land belonging to the R.C. Church. 

An unusual and somewhat remarkable circumstance has come to light 
within the last few days in connection with-some freehold property in 
the main street of Yass. In the'year 1846 five allotments oi land in 
Cooma Street were, unfortunately for the improvement of the town, 
purchased by certain persons and handed over to the Catholic Church 
in Yass, the trustees ot which were the late Mr. Henry O’irien and the 
late Mr. William Hampden Dutton. We understand that no person 
was aware of what had become of the deeds of this property until in 
our issue of 15th ult. we copied from the Government Gazette a list of 
deeds which have never been claimed, including those of the five ailot- 
ments referred. to. It is somewhat singular that the last surviving 
trustee of the land, Mr. Cornelius O’Brien; died without succeeding 
trustees being appointed, and as the last mentioned nominated as his 
sole executor the Venerable Archdeacon Lillingston, of the Anglican 
Church of Yass, it appears that under the act the latter gentleman is, the 
only person entitled to claim the deeds of the land; in fact though a high 
dignitary of the.Church of England he by one of those singular circum- 
- stances which sometimes arise is at the present moment the sole trustee 
of nearly the whole of the front of an entire section of land without 
exception the most valuable in the town, and, which might within our own 
recollection have been rapidly, disposed of at from £12 to £15 per foot. 
A similar concatenation of events has probably. never before arisen. We 
understand the Archdeacon has forwarded the necessary application for. 
the deeds and we presume from the position he occupies he will be 
anxious without delay to get rid of the trusteeship that has so unex- 
pectedly fallen to his lot. It is a thousand pities for the town.the land 
was so tied up. Had it been otherwise it would have been occupied by 
4 ‘fine- buildings instead of forming as it now does an unsightly paddock 
ss in the very heatt of Yass.”- (Yass Courier, Dec. 7, 1870). 

‘Henry O’Brien’s wife was an active member of the Church of 
England, and that probably explains how the Archdeacon’ got in in the 
first place. All the trustees were living when Father Lovat left the 
parish three years afterwards, and his successors were all astute men, 
viz., Patrick Magennis, who was nobody’s fool, the mighty McAlroy, 
and the brilliant Bermingham, and after them Dean Hanly—late of 
Singleton and Moreton Bay—who was Administrator of the new 
diocese of Goulburn between the death of Dr. Geoghegan and the com- 

-ing of Dr. Lanigan. Dr. Lanigan was consecrated in 1867, and after 
the first conference of the clergy, James Hanly, followed by Mugene 
Luckie—who was appointed to Burrowa—walked out and took cover 
back in the mother Archdiocese. On the 12th of January, 1868, Yass 
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was made a Mensal Parish under the eye and management of the 
Bishop'’, and if the matter of the missing deeds got past it is hereby 
recorded, with all historical accuracy, that it was the only default that 
ever did escape that searching eye. Nobody, however, was any the 
worse in the long run. The Archdeacon did the right thing; the blocks 
were sold and ‘to-day a bank, post office, etc., stand on the old unsightly 
paddock in the heart of Yass. ‘ 
In the middle of 1849 Father Lovat went to Liverpool after nearly 
ten years of hardship between Goulburn and the Murray and beyond it. 
There he tried to carry on as before, but though the piety and earnest- 
ness were still apparent, the frame weakened by the martyrdom of ex- 
posure to all weather and hard living was not equal to his zeal. Still 
he battled witH the burden for another nine years. He was much in 
demand as a preacher and confessor, and his wide reading and deep 
theological knowledge brought many to consult him. In’1858 it became 
apparent that he could carry on no longer, and retirement was to be 
his portion; and the people of Liverpool—non-Catholic and Catholic— 
in a beautifully-worded address accompanied by a gift of £120, paid 
a feeling and sincere tribute t6 his worth— 
“...The endearing relations which have for a period of nine years 
existed between you and us; the peculiarly amiable regard; the gentle 
and truly loving character of your ministrations; and above all the 
living example of your personal virtue have so completely bound you to 
and identified you with us that we cannot look upon your.departure as 
otherwise than a public loss and a personal bereavement... .” 
Signed by O. Meehan, G. Meehan, Michael Conlon, John Conlon, 
K. Robertson, J.P. 
(Freeman’s Journal, March 22, 1858). ‘ 
Father Lovat’s straightforward reply summed up the whole philo- 
sophy of his life :— ‘ | 
“....While it may please Heaven to prolong my life whether in sickness 
or in health I hope to have no views before me but God’s honour and 
glory and the temporal and eternal welfare of my fellow men. My 
daily prayer is that no self-interested motive may ever actuate me in the 
discharge of thé duties which I owe to both. To me it is an honour as 
well as a great reward to possess the esteem and deserve the approbation 
of the people of the Town of Liverpool and the surrounding district. 
In reference to your generous offering—I thought I should in common 
with you rather look in hope for a heavenly reward for past labours— 
{ accept it with pleasure as a record of your zeal for Religion and your 
attachment to God’s annointed Minister. Be pleased, Gentlemen, to 
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receive the feeble but heart-felt expression of my warmest affection and 
sincerest gratitude, and to convey it also to such of your and my friends 
who are not now present but who have concurred in honouring me with 
this address. May the blessing of God descend upon you all, and may 
his graces so enrich your and my soul that we may all one day be found 
worthy to enter into those Regions of which a great Saint has said that 
neither eye has seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive what God has prepared for those who love Him.” 
(Freeman ibid.) 

That farewell was taken in March—in three months he was dead. 


At the convent attached to St. Vincent’s Hospital, when that Institu- 
tion had but five beds, he died-as he had lived—a gentle, holy priest. 
“He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of earth 
E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth.” 

He was buried in Devonshire Street Cemetery, where the pioneers 
were already mustering one by one; but when the “Sydney Town” he 
knew in its cradle days had grown to a busy city, and the Outback, so 
inhospitable to him, had become a Smiling-Land and one of the grana- 
ries of the world, they cleared the old Gamping Ground to provide a 
site for the Central Station of a growing railway system. ’Twas a sym- 
bol surely of the change and development’ which had come on the iton 
rails of progress, but it disturbed the Foundation Builders taking their 
rest, and among them a little band who, by bridle- track and cattle pad 
with the Mass-kit on the saddle, had ventured in the heyday whcre the 
steel flanged wheels have never dared to follow. Some of them had 
not seen the railroad at any stage of its construction, and it reached 
only as far as Campbelltown when Charles Lovat died. The treasured 
ashes of the old white-haired Archbishop and of Fathers Therry, Power 
and McEncroe were taken to St. Mary’s; and at Rookwood there ts 2 
monument which says in Latin, “To the Memory of Reverend Dean . 
Bernard Daley, who died 1860, and The Reverend Dean Charles Lovat, 
who died 1859, and of those other Priests whose names are in the Book 
of Life and whose mortal remains were removed to this place from 
Devonshire Street Cemetery A.D. 1901.” The date given for Father 
Lovat’s death is an error. He died on the 20th of June, 1852, aged 
58 years, of which 21 were given to the service of “God. and Australia.” 

In 1859, when old St. Augustine’s was extended by Dr. McAlroy, 
a tower was built and arrangements made for the purchase of a bell 
to commemorate the name of Father Lovat. The proposal originated 
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with McAlroy, but after his departure in 1861 the rest of the business 
details were left to his successor, Dean Hanly. The bell did not arrive 
till 1868, when McAlroy was V.G. of the new See of Goulburn, and 
Dean Hanly V.F. of Yass, had left the parish and the diocese. Cast 
by Murphy, of Dublin, it stands 4 ft. high, measures 3 ft. 83 in. across, 
and weighs a ton. It bears the following inscription: “In memoriam 
Ad. Rev. Caroli Lovat, Dec. qui ab hac luce migravit die 20 Junii A.D. | 
1858.” At the first ringing—the honour of which ‘was given to Dr. 
McAlroy—it boomed The Angelus, which was heard nine miles down 
the river, the first time the sweet message of the age-old Ave ‘Maria 
echoed in the valley of the Murrumbidgee. It was known as Father 
Lovat’s Bell; and the present writer, who, alas, must own to being 
something by way of a patriarch, can remember how even thirty years 
afterwards Old Timers would pause at their work when the-deep notes 
resounded and say, “Bless yourself; there’s Father Lovat’s Bell.” 

The years have been busy since then, and his name has faded from 
the scenes of .his labours. Yet though the men who built it are for- 
gotten, old St. Augustine’s still faces the rising sun and all the prob- 
lems of life and death, as it faced them when that same sun used to 
dance on Easter Sunday morning—not a big dance, to be sure—just a 
step backward as it passed an empty grave to make certain that He 
was truly risen as He said—and then onward with a joyful skip upon 
' fits round of work again. Weil, so they used to tell us, and so we 
believed before the years brought wisdom which made us all the poorer. ' 
The Harvest is abundant throughout two dioceses, and more to-day 
where an unremembered sower went forth to sow the seed just over 
one hundred years ago. Other feet have followed in the furrow, other 
hands have tilled and toiled, but the warmth which brought about the 
germination—God’s grace abounding—was the Charity which ‘endureth 
all things, burning in one brave and priestly heart. _ The tribulations 
and the tears of the hard days were the showers from Heaven that 
freshened it; and the call to The Great Supper has come down through 
the years from him, the voices of many stewards repeating it, ‘pious | 
legend helping—and Father Lovat’s Bell. 

JOHN O’BRIEN. 
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Priests should know that some penitents are neurotic’and that a 


minority of them require both priest and psychiatrist in their treatment. 


The priest is necessary because of his vocation and authority in the 
eyes of the patient, the psychiatrist because his training and experi- 
ence fit him to make that fine discrimination in diagnosis, so essential 
for the correct treatment of the patient. This association between 
priest and doctor is stressed by all authorities and especially by Father 
Schulte in his “Nervous Mental Diseases,’ a most authorative work 
and one to which I have constantly referred in preparing this paper. 

' A detailed description of all the possible types of neurotics is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. As a working basis they may be classi; 


fied into two great groups, the acute or recoverable, and the chronic. 


The acute cases are precipitated by definite causes, physical or psycholo- 
gical, but usually both. In minor degrees they are common. Man 
has a body and soul, the mind influences the body, the body the seul, 
and during the whole of life there is an interplay between the two. Many 
sins are influenced by the bodily ill-health of’ the patient. Patieuts in 
the early stages of an illness, such as phthisis or diabetes, may lose 
their self-control and break many of the Commandments... An old man 
with an enlarged prostate becomes sexually stimulated, loses his judg- 
ment and commits sexual indis¢retions, which may be of a criminal 
nature. Due to.modern conditions, prolonged ‘worries or even bore- 
dom, a condition of nervous exhaustion is becoming increasingly com- 
mon to-day. The patients are exhausted mentally and physically. They 


‘try to keep going, and at work redouble their efforts, but their condition 


steadily becomes worse and a time comes when they can struggle no 
more. They are sleepless, have no appetite and lose weight. They are 


depressed, weep easily and complain of many bodily symptoms. Pari 


passu with the development of their exhaustion their moral character 
may deteriorate. They may give themselves up to sexual excesses, 
onanism, adultery, sexual perversions. They may go to Confession for 
a time and later perhaps not at all. ‘ 

The cases are best exemplified by alcoholics. Many men are 
adulterers only when drunk. For them the law “no alcohol, not adul- 
tery,” holds good. In cases of mental.exhaustion and in those physic- 
ally ill, a similar loss of self control may.be seen. Schulte contends, 
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and most Catholic psychiatrists will agtee with him, that their moral 
guilt is less than that of others. For them as well as for other types 
of neurotics, he contends that the law de Sexto should be re-written, 
and there would be no need to Sacrifice one general principle. The 
question is one for theologians and not one for a layman. 


The treatment of the patient is medical and” pastoral. Physical 
diseases must be treated. Exhaustion requires prolonged rest and a 
temporary change of occupation. These are often impossible. The 
young housewife with a large family and a husband on the basic wage 
cannot afford the rest or even the extra diet required for her recovery. 
Schulte, faced with the same poser in Germany, prays that an order of 
Nuns or a body of Catholic women would found convaléscent homes 
in the country districts to which the poor could be sent for a holiday. 
The need of similar homes in Australia is urgent. 


These patients, and other types of neurotics, are benefited by 
fresh interests. Exhausted young women improve dramatically when 
they fall in love and marry. Perhaps if priests took more interest in 
match-making the number of neurotics. would decrease. Scrupulous, 
good living young men with sexual difficulties, are often too shy and 
timid to court the girl of their choice, and the girls themselves too 
modest and sensitive to allow their feelings for a particular young man 
to be seen. .The number of old unmarried men and women in parishes, 
who are so because of their shyness, must be legion. The understand- 
ing priest can break down many barriers, arrange many picnics and 
dances, form many committees, and will be rewarded by the gratitude 
of many happy, young married couples in his parish. Perhaps we, 
unlike the old country priest and doctor, neglect the obvious and 
simple in our search for the scientific and the abstract. 


The chronic neurotics are of many types. The vast majority of 
them carry on quite well, and except for the fact that they come to us 
for reassurance at times, cause us no worry. Treatment is unneces- 
sary. All they want is sympathy and understanding and someone on 
whom they can rely. Penitents who follow a priest from parish to 
parish are of this type. The priest is their sheet anchor in times of 
distress. We should beware of destroying any patient’s confidence in 
us. A severe neurosis may be precipitated by an impatient word or 
by an incautious remark. 
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ivanic neurotics maybe divided into three great classes, the hys- 
terics, obséssional cases and those with. anxiety symptoms. There is 
no sharp borderline between the three classes. A large majority of 
the cases can be greatly improved or cured by treatment, which is gen- 
erally always tedious and prolonged. A minimum peri of twelve 
months should be allowed for the treatment. 


Hysteria usually occurs in young women, but males may be also 
affected. The symptoms of the disease and their severity are infinite. 
Its best-known symptom jis the hysterical: fit. Sometimes the patient 
may become paralysed, and so closely may the paralysis simulate that of 
organic disease of the central nervous system that even the most ex- 
perienced neurologists may be deceived. In its most dangerous form 
hysteria takes the form of pathological lying. To make a false charge 
of sexual assault by a man more convincing, they may tear their clothes 
and bruise their bodies. Unfortunate indeed is the priest who meets 
such a patient. Let him beware of seeing her alone or under circum- 
stances that may be misconstrued. They can simulate great virtue and 
as novices in Convents are held up as models. As soon as their final 
vows have been taken they show up in their true colours. But so 
plausible and cunning are they, so skilfully do they play their cards, that 
few outside the Convent will believe the story of their misdeeds. Their 
treatment is medical and not pastoral. 

Obsessional neuroses are of many kinds. In their simplest form 
they are seen in those of us who are forced to return to the garage to 
make sure that the car has been locked and the ignition turned off. In 
more severe cases the patient may have to look many times before he 
can convince himsélf that the ignition has been actually turned off. In 
a still more severe form the patient may be compelled to retrace his 
steps to perform an action he resisted some time before. A patient, 
with an obsession to pick up every piece of paper he sees, may try to 
cure himself by deliberately not picking up a piece of paper. But so 
mentally upset and anxious does he become, that he must go back to 
pick up the paper before he can get any mental peace. 


Obsessions may dominate the lives of patients in many ways. 
Some are unable to travel in trains or trams; others to cross bridges; 


‘some spend their days washing and drying their hands because they 


must do so after they havé touched anything. The possible types of 
obsessions are infinite and their classification a matter of opiniori. 
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From a pastoral point of view they may be of the utmost import- 
ance, because many obsessional acts are in themselves grievously sin- 
ful. The most common of these are masturbation, indecent acts with 


women, indecent exposure, sending indecent letters through the post.. 


The two best known are kleptomania and pyromania. The interpreta- 
tion of these acts still causes controversy. Some contend that they are 
irresistible because they are not resisted. This view cannot always be 


sustained. The difficulty is best illustrated by the obsession some 


women have to masturbate. I have known them to struggle for days 
against the temptation, during which time they live in a state of great 


tension, are restless and sleepless and can find no mental peace until, 


the act has been committed. Then comes remorse. Schulte illustrates 
the condition by the case of a man who sees a storm coming. He goes 
to extreme lengths to escape from it, but in spite of all his efforts he is 
caught in it and. is drenched. The final result is not his fault, as it 
would have been had he deliberately gone out into the rain and’ got 
wet. May we say:that such acts done by these patients are materially 
not formally sinful? The answer is for the theologians. 


Sometimes obsessions inhibit action. A priest thinks he has com-_ 


mitted sacrilege because he has omitted some part of the Mass or that 
the Words of the Consecration have been said incorrectly. The words 
he used in giving, Absolution in the Confessional were wrong and the 
penitent through his fault has béen damned forever. So severe may 
his symptoms be that he is quite uable to say Mass at all or to perform 
any of the duties of his priesthood. A Nun is convinced that she has 


broken her vows.and is so worried that she is unable to carry out her: 


duties. A man is unable to go to Communion because he must say 
blasphemous things ‘when he receives the Host. A woman could not 
go to Mass because of the indecent things that came into her mind at 
the Consecration. 


The commonest of all obsession in Catholics ae “Scruples,” which 
I described fully in the Journal of the Guild of St. Luke some years 
ago. The patient, generally a young man or woman, is convinced that 
he is eternally committing sin in thought, word and deed. The sins 
are those of impurity as a rule, and their whole life is miserable because 


their every look, thought or deed is impure. They describe over and . 


over again in the most minute detail all their sins, and are worried that 
their Confession is bad if they have omitted the slightest detail. They 
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see not the forest but'every leaf on every tree in that forest. They go 
to Confession repeatedly, twenty or more times a week, and each Con- 


fession lasts as long as the Confessor will'allow. They go from priest 


to priest until they have found one who will agree with them, and they 
will then talk to him indefinitely. One Confession had lasted nine hours 
and still the penitent had not told half her story. 


Patients with anxiety symptoms complain of headaches, attacks of 
giddiness and palpitation of the heart. Their whole body feels as if 


it is in a vice, and some women have leucorrhoea. They live in anxiety’ 
' and apprehension of something, which they cannot define, about to hap- 


pen to them. The condition is most often seen in girls about to be 
married. Short of coitus itself, they have given way to sensual grati- 
fication and have retained their virginity, but in name only. The con- 
dition disappears on marriage and the sooner the marriage takes place 
the better. It is also common in women who practise contracepsis. 


‘Such women live in a state of anxiety from menstrual period to men- 


strual period, dreading the whole time that they may be pregnant. Their 
only possible cure is a normal sexual life and children, but this advice 
is seldom taken. 

Cases of actual insanity will seldom cause priests pastoral worries. 
Melancholics will ofteri accuse themselves of grievous sin, such as 
starving their families, infecting their children with syphilis and so on. 
A common delusion is seen in unmarried women at the “menopause. 
They had devoted years nursing and caring for a parent. When the 
parent dies they say that it was through their neglect, and-that they are 


guilty of murder. A-patient with delusional insanity may accuse him-' 
self of murder, rape and other capital, sins. But usually the mental ' 


condition of the patient is so obvious that it can be easily recognised. 


The exact cause of neuroses is still very much in doubt, and this 
in spite of the vast literature over the past twenty years. Some con- 
tend that the cause is always physical, such as glandular disturbances ; 
others say the cause is always phychological. The psycho-analytical 
school of Freud and his followers contends that the cause is always due 
to repressed thoughts and desires which may date back even to the in- 
tra-uterine life. Some say that it is due to “the lowering of psycholo- 
logical tension.” Some seek the cause in heredity, others in environ- 
ment. But the researches into the causes have taught us most of the 
workings of the subconscious mind, much of which has been known to 


~ 
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doctors of the Church for centuries. The criticism of Canon Sheehan, 
in his “The Blindness of Dr. Grey,” that the Church is the best shop- 
keeper in the world but the worst salesman, finds its greatest support 
in the field of phychological medicine. 


If we except hysterics, neurotics are imaginative and intelligent 
above the ordinary. That restlessness, imagination and intelligence the 
secret of the success of 60 many in various fields of human endeavour, 
are wasted by the neurotic in vain regrets and remorse. They are-con- 
scientious, idealistic, meticulous, and, like the neurotic housewife, are 
worried by a speck of dust on the floor. Many of them are highly art- 
istic. They are sensitive to a degree, and their emotions, in keeping 
with their temperament, reach a high pitch of intensity. They are 
deeply religious, and some of them can never reconcile sex and religion, 
even in marriage. As wives they may be frigid, a prolific cause of © 
alcoholism, adultery and masturbation in husbands. Puberty causes 
them more worry and anxiety than it does the ordinary person. In 
some sexual feelings have been aroused very early in life. Even when 
four or five they have practised onanism or indecent acts with others. 
Some have been sexually assaulted by adults: In time came a know- 
ledge of the sinfulness of their acts, and their sorrow and remorse are, 
great and persistent. They live in the past and the present and forget 
the future. ; 

Neuroses are common in members of Religious Orders, a fact used 
by some as a proof of their theory that sexual repression is wrong. 
Schulte contends, and I agree with him, that, instead of their life caus- 
ing their condition, they sought refuge in it, hoping thereby to escape 
from their difficulties. Sublimation of sex, which is common even 
amongst non-Catholics, must pre-suppose a normal sexual outlook. But 
when that outlook has been warped from the beginning, the religious 
life instead of curing ‘it, is likely to make it. worse. Temporary at- 
tacks of neuroses, such as Scruples,“may occur as the result of over- 
study, but these are quickly cured by rest and by a temporary change 
of duties. ‘But if the condition has persisted for years the religious’ 
life is likely to make it worse. As one priest summed it up to me, in 
their meditations they meditate not on God but on themselves. In giv- 
ing our opinion of the suitability or otherwise of a candidate for a 
religious Order we can only be guided by the history of the candidate 
and by our own summing-up of him. And then, having given our 
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opinion, like Schulte, we will have many erroneous decisions to regret. 
The management of neurotics is of more importance than the 
actual symptoms present. We must treat the patient and not the 


disease. Before any treatment can succeed the patient must have the 


utmost confidence in us. Without this confidence treatment is futile. 
Weare their sheet anchor, a haven in times of sorrow and distress, and 
having poured out to us their tale of woe and sorrow, they go away 
comforted. And the same story is repeated time and time again for- 
years. It is only when we are leaving a district that we realise how 


' much certain patients have relied on us. Their genuine regret at our 


departure, their fears for the future without us, their letters to us ask- 
ing fer advice, must be the experience of most doctors and priests. But 
if the patient has no confidénce in us, always a bitter blow to our pride, 
we must refer him to someone else. But in dealing with neurotics, 
especially women, there is a distinct danger of the feelings of the 
patient changing from the strictly. professional to the sensual. It is 
the better to send her td someone else. 


The penitent should be treated by one priest and by no other. If 
allowed he will go from priest to priest’and, in trying to follow all the 
advice given, he will go from bad to worse. It is best to see him in 
cases of doubt outside the Confessional, hear his story and then advise 
him. If the-priest thinks he is in bad health, he should be advised to 
see adoctor. If he judges him to be a neurotic he must decide whether 
he can deal with him himself or whether he should gét the advice of a 
psychiatrist. Commonsense alone can be his guide. The- danger con- 
fronting many mild neurotics is that someone will diagnose their con- 
dition and begin to treat them. ; 

It is best to allow the patient to tell his story in his own way. Ex- 
perience must be our judge when the tale, which will be later so often 
repeated, should be terminated or allowed to go on. Patients like to 
tell everything, and the art of psychiatry is to cut short the interview 
with the patient and for him ‘to leave well satisfied that he has had a 
good hearing. As a general rule the treatment of obsessional cases is 
best in the hands of psychiatrists. Their treatment is long and difficult, 


beset with many pitfalls, into which the most experienced will at times 


fall. Patients with severe scruples are best treated by priest and 
psychiatrist. In these cases and in the obsessional cases it is essential 
that the patient’s Confession should be as short as possible. Generally 
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a short standardised. formula is used and the patient is seen outside the 
Confessional. ' 


Patience, understanding and sympathy‘are essential in their treat- 
ment. We must be prepared to see them at any time, even when it is 
most inconvenient for us. At times they become most worried and 
anxious.and must see us without delay. We must never be impatient 
with them, for they are morbidly sensitive, and_a hasty, impatient word 
may undo the good work of months or years. They are at times most 
trying, and a prolonged interview with them often leaves us tired, ex- 
hausted and irritable. But we-are their guides and philisophers and 
friends, and we must realise this and at all times be patient. A more 
detailed description of the symptoms and treatment of “Scruples” and 
its differentiation from hysteria will be given in another article. 


The pastoral treatment of nuerotics is almost. a virginal field in 
Australia. It is a highly specialised field and one requiring years of 
study and experience. But it is a most fascinating study, and for a 
priest who is willing’ to traverse the hard and difficult road to acquire 
the knowledge necessary, and who has the correct temperament, there 
are the compensations of being a real help to so many who need his 
help, and also the knowledge that he can raise many from the depths 
of despair and restore them to their formér Faith and trust in God. 


S. J. MINOGUE. 
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Maral Theology aud Canon mein | 
| ’ QUERIES. 


WHEN CHILDREN OF MIXED MARRIAGES ARE NOT 
BOUND TO THE ‘CANONICAL FORM OF MARRIAGE. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 


- The present interpretation of the phrase, ab acatholicis nati, has 
this effect that the children of a Mixed Marriage, who are baptized and 
reared as Catholics are subject to the Ne temere laws on marriage, 
whereas those who have not been reared as Catholics, even though 
baptized in the Church, are not subject to the marriage laws. Now, 
between the class that have certainly been reared as Catholics and 
those who certainly have not been thus reared, there remain several 
grades of doubtful cases. What I should like to see clarified is this: 
where-is the line of demarcation to be drawn for such: children? In 
other words, what amount of instruction is sufficient and necessary to 
bring the children of Mixed sant under the marriage laws? 

PAROCHUS. 
REPLY, 

Betore we attempt to reply directly to our correspondent’s ques- 
tion, we feel we ought to say that we find more than one fault with 
the language in which -he expresses himself., First of all, he speaks 
of “the Ne temere laws.” Everyone knows by now that the Ne temere 
decree is obsolete and superceded by the laws of the Code on the can- 
onical form of marriage (Can. 1094 & ff). Then, while in one place 
he speaks of “the Ne temere laws,” elsewhere, but in the same context, 
he speaks of mar riage laws in general, as if these two were synonymous, 
and as if all marriage laws are ‘equally applicable or inapplicable, as the 


‘case may be, to the children of Mixed Marriages. Finally, he asks, 


“What amount of instruction’is sufficient and necessary to bring child- 
ren of Mixed Marriages under the marriage laws?’ To such a ques- 
tion, as it stands, we would have to reply that all the children of Mixed 
Marriages, if they are baptized, are subject to the Church’s laws on 
matriage, irrespective of how much instruction they have received. 
Nav, even the children of Protestant marriages, if they are baptized, 
are subject to these laws. Take, for instance, the purely ecclesiastical 
impediments of consanguinity and affinity. No one would contend that 
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the baptized children of -Protestants are exempt from these. Of 


course, there are some marriage laws which do not bind heretics, but. 


this is only because the Church positively exempts them. A good éx- 
ample of this is the impediment of Disparity of Cult. Baptized Pro- 
testants are not subject to this but for the reason that the Church in 
Can. 1070 positively excludes them. However, this was not always. the 
case. Prior to 1918, all validly baptized persons were bound by this 
impediment, no rhatter where they were baptized—whether in, the 
Church or in a heretical sect. And even as regards the law on the can- 
onical form of marriage, baptized Protestants were not always or every- 
where exempt from this. Prior to April 19, 1908—the date of the 
Ne temere decree—Protestants were bound to the canonical form in 
all countries in which the decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent had 
been published. Since this date, Protestants are not bound anywhere 
by that law, but this is, again, merely because the Church positively so 
rules. Now, if the above be all true of the children of Protestants, a 
fortiori, it will be true that the children of Mixed Marriages are bound 
by the laws of the Church on marriage. And, indeed, with regard to 
the particular point on which we are here consulted, it will be remem- 
bered that, under the Ne temere decree, and for several years under the 
Code law, commentators were well nigh unanimous in saying that the 
baptized children of Mixed Marriages are bound to the canonical form 
of marriage, and this irrespective of how they had been brought up. 
This was commonly taught in the schools until the Pontifical Commis- 
sion, in its official interpretation of July 20, 1929, made an exception in 
favour of those children who notwithstanding their Catholic baptism, had 
been brought up from infancy in heresy, schism, infidelity, or without 
any religion. Thenceforth these must -be regarded as ab acatholicis 
nats, and, as such, are not bound to the canonical form of marriage. 
And, strange though it may appear, while the Church does not bind 
this class of children of Mixed Marriages to the canonical form any 
more than she binds Protestants, still, unlike the case of Protestants, 
she does bind ‘them to the impediment of Disparity of cult. 


a. 


We have tarried over all the above in order to emphasize that our 
correspondent has not expressed his query as correctly, or even with 
all the difficulty that he might. When he asks, “What amount of in- 
struction is sufficient and necessary to bring the children of Mixed Mar- 
riages under the marriage laws of the Church”, we would reply that, if 
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they are baptized they are already bound by these laws, irrespective of 
the instruction they got: Were he to restrict the question to the law 
concerning the canonical form of marriage, we would reply: Any in- 
struction that leaves them Catholics on their seventh birthday. The 
real difficult question would be this: What manner of instruction will 
leave the children Catholics on their seventh birthday, and not involvé 
their education in heresy, schism, infidelity, or irreligion? If this were 
the question, we would reply that there is one aspect of it on which 
we would be positive and definite, ie., the age from which they must 
have been brought up outside the Church, so that they will not be bound 
by the law of the canonical form. It must have been from the age of 
infancy. Now, the Code tells us that only “children under the age of 
seven are spoken of in law as infants” (Can. 88 § 3). Therefore we. 
can give this practical rule—Any children of Mixed Marriages who 
have been under some Catholic influence till they have passed their 
seventh birthday are bound to the Catholic form of marriage even 
. though they fell away subsequently at an early age. If we depart from 
this strict interpretation—and we would not be justified in so doing 
(Can. 19)—and introduce such elements as age of reason, amount of 
instruction, etc., we will be creating insoluble difficulties with the re- 
sult that the validity of many marriages must remain uncertain, and 
uncertain, in consequence, the freedom. of the parties to them to Te- 
marry. , 

But if-we are further pressed for an answer to the question—what ~ 
manner of education from before the age of seven will amount to an 
upbringing in heresy, schism, etc., we would simply say we are asked 
for the impossible. No one is capable of outlining a statement that 
will cover all the possible cases and contingencies. Every case has to 
be considered on its merits and decided—if a decision be possible— 
according to the dictates of common sense. We say “if a decision be 
possible,” because it is evident that more than one case will arise when 
a pastor must remain doubtful whether or not a certain individual 
really can be said to have been brought up in heresy, schism, etc., from 
before the time he reached the age of seven. And when a priest is 
faced with an impasse of this kind, he should know that neither he nor 
any other private person may pronounce as invalid a marriage con- 
‘tracted by such a person outside thé Church. Matrimonium, once con- 
tracted, gaudet favore juris. And, in a rather recent Instruction issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments (vide A. A. Sedis, 1936, 
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p. 357), it was made clear that if a person marries outside the Church, 
and it is doubtful whether or not he was bound to the canonical form 
' of marriage, the case must ‘be decided by the usual Sacto MS iiss of 


a trial i ina matrimonial court. 
% *% % * 


WHEN LAWFUL TO USE FERMENTED BREAD AT MASS. 
Dear Rev. Sir,— 
Suppose a priest, on arriving at a distant outlying Church on a 


Sunday, finds he has no hosts—a rat saw to that—could he say Mass . 


in ordinary fermented bread in order that his parishioners, who had 
congregated and rarely enough have Mass in that locality, might be able 


to satisfy their Sunday obligation? I believe some of the approved 


authors would allow it. Am I right? And, in similar circumstances, 
_ what.would you say of a priest who consecrated in wine that had been 
left in an uncorked bottle or cruet for two or three weeks? 
ANXIOUS. 
REPLY: 

No one would doubt the validity of the consecration in ordinary 
' fermented bread. At the, Last Supper, Our Lord took the common 
bread in use, and, on that particular night, doubtless He took azyms, 
the. form of bread in use amongst the Jews for the ceremony of the 
eating of the Paschal lamb. But it is equally certain that the power 
He was about to confer on the Apostles was not restricted to azym 
bread. When He promised the Eucharist a year earlier, He simply 
spoke of bread, the staple food of the people, wheaten bread whether 
azym or fermented. It was thus it was understood in the primitive 
Church, and the Apostles and the early priests simply took bread from 
the table where they sat with the faithful, not particular whether it 
was azym or fermented. | 


In their desire to keep as closely as oie to what Our Lord , 


actually did, the Latins adhered to the use of azyms while the Greeks 
preferred fermented bread. Both have mystical reasons, too, for theit 
preference. Azynts, it is contended by the one, represent ‘more fit- 
. tingly the Body of Christ conceived outside the corruption of sin, and 
also signify very aptly the purity of heart communicants ought to bring 
to the Table. Fermented bread, the Greeks say, because of the mix- 
ture of the leaven with the flour, represents in an expressive way .the 
Word clothed: with our flesh, and also by its flavour reminds the faith- 
ful of the fervour with which they ought to communicate. But what- 
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ever about the mystical motives behind the one or the other practice, 
the important point is that the wheaten bread in common use, whether 
azyms or fermented, is the valid matter of the Eucharist. The Council 
of Florence ended all discussion on this point when it said: “We define 
that the Body of Christ is consecrated in wheaten bread, whether azym 


or fermented.” (Denz. 692). Therefore, as we said above, there can 


be no doubt about the validity of the consecration of which there is ques- 
tion in the present consultation. As to its lawfulness, we would recall 
how, out of respect’ for the two traditions mentioned above, both of 
which go back to remote-antiquity, the same Council of Florence made 
it a matter of obligation for the priests of either Church to follow their 
own custom. The above quotation from the Council concludes thus: 


“And priests must consecrate in the one or other (bread) according to 
the custom of. the Church to which they belong, be it Western or 


Eastern.”’ This law fixed the discipline, and indeed so definitely that 
the Code (Can. 816) does nothing more than sanction it again—in a 


tone which savours perhaps of a little more severity: “In saying Mass, 
the priest, as prescribed by his own Rite, must use azym or fer- | 


mented bread wherever he celebrates” (Sacerdos debet panem azymum 
vel fermentatum adhibere ubicunque Sacrum litet). To depart from 
the established custom, and thus also violate the above laws, would 
doubtless be a grave sin. Infact, this is positively stated in the 
Rubrics of the Missal, De Defectibus, where they say that “if the bread 
is not azym, as prescribed by the Latin Rite, the consecration is valid 
but the priest sins gravely.” At the same time, we must remember that 
these laws are no more than positive ecclesiastical laws. . Consequently, 
they cannot bind so universally that they must not give way when they 
come in conflict with a divine or natural law. When* would such a 


conflict arise? All moralists see it in’ the case where a priest has to - 
complete the Holy Sacrifice, and he has no bread to consecrate but the 


bread peculiar to the other Rite. The case could arise, for example, 
if it was only at the communion that a priest ofthe Latin Rite realised 
that the host he had been using was invalid matter because corrupted, 
and, now, he has no other bread available but fermented. ‘In such a 
predicament, he would be perfectly justified in consecrating the fer- 
mented bread; in fact, he would be bound to consecrate it in order to 
complete the Sacrifice. Another case the authors discuss is that of a 


‘priest who has to procure the Holy Viaticum for a dying man, and 


there is no bread available but fermented. St. Alphonsus says it was 
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the common and more probable opinion of his day that the consecration 
of the fermented bread in the circumstances would not be lawful. The 
moderns are divided on the point. One, Merkelback, is positively 
against it. Lehmkuhl seems of the same opinion. Genicot just says 
that Doctors generally agree with St. Alphonsus. Aertnys-Damen, 
likewise, say that the common and more probable opinion is against it, 
while a few would admit it. Amongst these few we find two very 
reputable men—Prummer and Cappello, The reasons these give are: 
(1) Since the obligation to receive the Holy Viaticum is an obligation 
of the divine law, it should take precedence over a purely ecclesiastical 
law; and (2) since Cans. 851 and 866 permit the distribution and recep- 
tien of Holy Communion in fermented bread in case of necessity, and 
particularly in case of the Holy Viaticum, it would be strange if, in a 
similar case of necessity, it would not be lawful also to do what is. 
necessary to make the Holy Viaticum possible, namely, to consecrate 
in fermented bread. This opinion seems certainly probable, and a 
priest could safely follow it since,.as we have said more than once, 
there is no question of exposing the Sacrament to the danger of in- 
validity. : 

Coming now to the question proposed by our correspondent, it will 
be seen that it amounts to this: May a priest consecrate in fermented 
bread in order that the faithful will be able to satisfy their Sunday obli- 


gation of hearing Mass, just as he could use this bread in order to © 


complete the Sacrifice or make Holy Viaticum possible to a dying per- 
son? He says he is of the opinion that some of the approved authors 
would allow it. Well, we are at a loss to know who these approved 
authors are, as we cannot find them. In fact, we believe they do not 
exist. If, as we have seen, it is the more common opinion amongst 
approved authors that it would not be lawful to consecrate in fermented 
bread even in order to provide the Holy Viaticum for a dying person, it~ 
is to be expected that no approved author would countenance at all such 
consecration in a case of much less urgency. Moreover, if we compare 
the two laws, Festis de praecepto diebus missa audienda est (Can. 1248) 
and In missae celebratione, sacerdos debet panem azymum adhibere 
wbicunque litet (Can. 816), it appears immediately that the second has 
a tone of severity about it which is entirely absent in the first. In case 
of conflict then, it would be unreasonable that the second should yield 
to the first. And, in fact, such an interpretation would seriously mili- 
tate against a law which, without any doubt, is universally regarded as 
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a most serious law in the Church’s discipline. Evidently it is for these 
reasons that the moralists, while they are generous almost to a fault in 
' finding reasons—some of them trite enough—that will excuse a person 
from hearing Mass, none of them,.as far as we can see, dares to jus- 
tify the use of fermented bread outside the two cases of necessity men- 
tioned above. Therefore, speaking objectivély, we would not excuse 
from grave sin a priest who, because of. some accident, substitutes fer- 
mented bread for azyms even though his purpose be the laudable one 
of making it possible for his people to hear Mass on a day of precept. 

As.to the wine for Mass, everyone knows it must be the pure juice 
of.the grape and incorrupt. Wine that has gone perfectly sour and 
turned into vinegar is invalid matter. If it has just begun to go sour 
it remains valid matter, and if-no other were available, it could law- 
fully be used; but if it were notably sour it would be very sinful to use 
it. We cannot say how long it would take for wine exposed to the 
air to become completely corrupted, as a good deal will depend on 
climatic conditions, but we would be inclined to think that the consecra- 
tion of wine left in an uncorked bottle or cruet for two or three weeks 
would be very sinful if not invalid. 

2 * ee ae cs 
IS MARRIAGE BETWEEN AFFINES IN THE FIRST 
DEGREE OF THE DIRECT LINE EVER POSSIBLE? 


Dear Rev Sir, 

Kindly give an opinion on this case: Titius married Bertha, a 
widow and mother of four children. On the death of Bertha, he went 
through a form of marriage with Caia, the eldest daughter of Bertha 
by her first marriage—in fact, sinful relations existed between the two 
even before Bertha died. Now, they have several children. Is there 

-any possibility or hope of rectifying their condition by a revalidation 
of their marriage? 
PAROCHUS. 
REPLY. 

The obstacle to the marriage of Titius and Caia is the impediment 
of Affinity, and, indeed, Affinity in the first degree of the direct line. 
At one time, theologians used to dispute amongst themselves as to 
whether this is an impediment of the natural law, and, consequently, 
whether the Church can dispense at all from it. Now, nobody doubts 
but that it is an impediment purely of the ecclesiastical order. The 
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Holy Office said as much when it declared on September 4, 1742, that 
non est dubitandum de potestate Pontificis concedendi dispensationem 
in primo gradu affinitatis in linea recta. And, asa matter of fact, the 


Pope has actually granted. the dispensation. Now, if Affinity were an 


impediment of the natural law, even the Pope could not dispense from 
it. However, because of the natural revulsion which the idea of mar- 
riage between affines in the first degree of the direct line arouses, this 


is one of the dispensations which the Church is not wont to give; in 


other words, she grants it only in an extraordinary case and jor very 
special reasons. Moreover, she will never grant it unless all doubt is 
removed as to the possibility of the parties being father and daughter 
or mother and son. However, the fact is that, sometimes, a dispensa- 


tion is possible. Who can grant it? Bishops in Australia cannot give 


a dispensation from any degree of Affinity in the direct line when the 
marriage has keen consummated, as this is positively excluded from 
their faculties. The Formula Major, n. 22, whencé our Bishops obtain 
their extensive delegated faculties to grant matrimonial dispensations, 
has this ruling: exceptis impedimentis provententibus ex sacro Presby- 
teratus ordine, ex affinitate in linea recta, consummato matrimonio. 
Therefore, a dispensation can be obtained from the Holy See alone, 
which, as we have said, grants it only when very special reasons exist. 
In the present case, we are told that several children have been born 
of the illicit union of Titius and Caia. This with the moral impossi- 
bility’ of separation, could be advanced as a special reason why the Holy 
‘See might deign to grant the favour, and we think there would be 
reason to hope for a favourable result. Anyhow, no harm can come 
from making the request. And, in order to obviate the possibility of 
delay, we would advise Parochus (if he is to draw up the petition) to 


make it clear fhat there is no possibility that Titius and Caia are father © 


and daughter. Moreover, since sinful relations existed between the 
two before the death of Bertha, he should also ask for a dispensation 
from the impediment of Crime, should this too be necessary. 


In conclusion, it might be well if we add a word concerning the civil 
law on this type of marriage. This seems all the more opportune in 
view of what is stated ina small brochure, entitled Observations for the 


guidance of Ministers of Religion relative to the celebration and Regts- 


tration of Marriages, which is wont to be sent from the Registrar- 
General’s Dept. to priests registered for the celebration of marriages. 
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Herein it is stated that a marriage may be declared void on the ground 
of Affinity between, amongst others, a man and his wife’s daughter. 
The question that arises, then, is this: Is such marriage void in civil law, 
and if a priest officiates thereat, would he be liable to punishment?» In . 
England, such a marriage is absolutely void. In 1906, the question was ~ 
dealt with in the N.S.W. Divorce Court, then on ‘appeal to our Supreme 
Court, and again on appeal from the Supreme Court to the High Court. 
The decision in all three Courts was to the effect that a marriage between 
a man and his deceased wife’s daughter is not void inlaw, but is void- 
able during the joint lives of the parties. And, we understand, the same 
has been held in Queensland and Victoria. | The result is, then, that 
there is no legal bar to the marriage of Titius and Caia, and it would 
- consequently follow that a priest who would officiate at their marriage 


would not be liable in any way. $3 
JOHN. J. NEVIN. 


Gurrespondenre 


The Editor, Australasian Catholic Record. 


A Dear Rey. Father,— 

That delightfully-written article by John O’Brien, “In Diebus Illis,” 
in your January issue, mentions “a boy John Gorman,” who seemingly | 
disappeared from the records written by Dom Birt. I am wondering 
whether ‘this is the same John Gorman who’as a lay catechist, set forth 
from Perth on February 16, 1846; with Dom Serra and Dom Salvado 
to found the Central Mission at the direction of Bishop Brady? That 
same year John Gorman was killed accidentally when a gun exploded, 
and thus to him goes the honour of being the first to die in the mission 
to the West Australian aboriginals. Reading through references in 
preparation for my booklet on “Bishop. Salvado,” I. failed to find any 
details of his birthplace and upbringing. These will, undoubtedly, be 
given in the official story of New Norcia, which the Benedictines are 
‘ preparing for their centenary in 1936. Our thanks to “John O’Brien” 
for his stimulating introduction to this rescue from oblivion of the _ 
noble names of the pioneer secular priests. . 

J. T. McMAHON. 


Hiturgy 


2 | 
J. COLOUR OF TABERNACLE VEIL FOR PRIVATE. 
REQUIEM. MASS. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 2 

Is it necessary to change the tabernacle veil of the colour of the day 
for a purple one when a private Requiem Mass is to be said? 

CHAPLAIN. 
PO REP TGYS 

It is not necessary. In the celebration of private votive or Requiem 
Masses, the celebrant’s vestments will be of the colour required by the 
Mass, but the antependium and tabernacle veil will be of the colour re- 
quired by the Office of the day. . 

‘Concerning votive Masses in general Merati writes: Ceterum qua- 
vis in Missis votivis paramenta celebrantis debeant esse convenientia 
Missis quae celebrantur; nihilominus. altaris paramenta debent corres- 
pondere Officio, quod recitatur in choro; nisi forte Missa votiva sit pro 


re gravi et publica ecclesiae causa, cum ea solemniter celebretur; nam ~ 


tunc etiam altaris paramenta cum Missis convenire debent.’’ This dis- 
tinction of Merati may be applied similarly in the case of Requiem 
Masses. If a private Requiem Mass is said, the drapings of the altar 
will be of the colour of the Office of the day. If asolemn Requiem Mass 
is offered, then the altar will be draped in black; but if the Blessed 


Sacrament is presént in the tabernacle, the drapings will be of violet 


(4 Dec. Auth. 3201, 3562). 
= : . % % 


Il. CELEBRANT CARRYING MONSTRANCE FOR 
BENEDICTION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 
Is it the correct thing for the celebrant to carry the monstrance to 
the altar when going out to give Benediction and, likewise, to take it 


back with him on returning to the sacristy? I have noticed that in same’ 


churches the priest stands at the foot of the altar after the Benediction 
is over, holding the monstrance in his hand during the singing of the 
hymn. Is there anything rubrically incongruous in this practice? 


2 CHAPLAIN. 


»* 
OO 
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REPLY, 
It is preferable for the celebrant not to carry the monstrance when 
going to and returning from the altar. The rubric requiring that the 


_ monstrance be covered with a veil seems to imply that the monstance is _ 


already on the altar before the priest arrives and remains standing there 
after he has departed. 

Q. “Must the monstrance be covered witha white veil while it stands 
on the altar before and after exposition of the Blessed Sacrament ?” 

R. In the affirmative. (Dec. Auth. 4268, 7). 

Moreover, it is, as a rule, more dignified for the priest to walk to : 
and from the altar with hands joined, especially when the monstrance is 
of considerable weight or size. 

* % % % 
Il. PURIFICATION OF CHALICE IN CASE OF BINATION. , 
Wear Rey. Sir,’ > : 

When two Masses are said in different churches, the rubrics direct 
the priest not to purify the chalice until after Mass is finished, when he 
will consume any drop of the Precious Blood that may be in the bottom 
of the chalice and then purify with water. Would the end of the rubric 
be obtained, if, after a long communion (say ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour) he were to purify the chalice at the usual time? I do not 
know what the general practice is but it seems to me that the people 
would be restless during the delay at the altar after Mass is finished, 
and in the case that the prayers after Mass had been said, they would 
be leaving the church while the priest was still busy at the altar. 

CHAPLAIN. 
‘ REPLY. ; | 

The proposed modification of the prescribed procedure is put into 
practice by some priests and it may very reasonably be defended. 

The rubric referred to in the query is contained in an Instruction 
of the S.C.R., 1 March, 1858 (Rituale Romanum, Append., De SSma. 
Euch.). Its purpose was to make adequate provision for reverence 
towards the Sacred Species in cases of bination. As our correspondent 
points out, this purpose is suitably achieved in the case envisaged by 
him. Moreover, at the date of issue of the Instruction, the legislator 
would not have contemplated such a case as an ordinary and frequent 
occurrence; for the days of frequent Communion were still a long way 


off. 
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IV. TRANSFER OF EXTERNAL SOLEMNITY OF 
PATRON’S FEAST. 


Dear Rev. Sir, . 

I am striving to arouse devotion among my parishioners to the 
patron of the parish church. As his feast occurs at midweek I wish to 
transfer the celebration of it to the Sunday preceding or following the 
feast. Is this permissible? I intend to have a High Mass on the 
Sunday, as well as other devotions, such as a special sermon, a‘tr iduum 
of preparation; etc. 


REPLY. ie 
The external solemnity of the patronal feast may be transferred to 
the following Sunday by the Ordinary (Can. 1247, 2). Granted such 
‘transference there are liturgical rules which may limit or impede the 
celebrating of the Mass of the feast on the Sunday. Within the limits 


imposed by these two considerations, the proposal of Parochus may be. 


’ put into effect. " 

Firtsly, then ,it should be noted that by the law of the Code the 
Ordinary, and not the Parish Priest, is competent to authorise the trans- 
fer in question—and it may be made only to the following Sunday. 

“Ecclesiasti¢o ‘praecepto dies festi Patronorum non subjacent; 
locorum autem Ordinarii possunt solemnitatem exteriorem transferre 
ad Dominicam proxime sequentem” (Can. 1247, 2). By the external 
solemnity we are to understand primarily the Solemn sung Mass of tie 
feast and private Masses of the feast; insofar as the rubrics permit 
these. The special sermon and other devotions, while adding to the 
splendour of the external solemnity, are not really an integral part 
of it. ; 

Secondly, it’ must be determined to what extent the rubrics permit 
the célebration of the Solemn Mass and private Masses of the feast on 
the Sunday. This will depend upon the character of the Sunday, as 


well as upon the occurrence of major feasts. If it isa minor Sunday 


and, moreover, a double of the first class does not fall on that day, there 
may be a solemn Mass of the patronal feast and one low Mass. If, on 
the other hand, the Sunday to which this solemnity is transferred is & 
major Sunday (i.e, a Sunday during Advent or from Septuagesima te 
Easter), or if a double of the first class falls on that day, the patronal 
Mass is not*permitted, whether solemn or low, but the prayer of the 
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transferred solemnity is added under one conclusion with the principa! 


prayer of the Mass in the sung Mass and in one low Mass. Finally, if 
- the Sunday should be the feast of Easter, Pentecost, Trinity, the Natiy- 
- ity or Epiphany, then not even the commemoration of the transferred. 


solemnity is allowed. (Add, et Var. in Rub. Miss. Tit. 4.) 
$ % * Ae 
P a MANNER OF GIVING BLESSING AT BENEDICTION 
WITH MONSTRANCE. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 
The usual method of giving Ppesiae at Rene ncn t is as follows: 


= (1 quote from an approved author.) 


“The priest holds the Ostensorium ee: his breast, raises it 
reverently,not above his head, but to the level of his eyes, and in the 
same manner he lowers it below his. breast; raising it immediately in a 
straight line to his breast, he carries it pele his left shoulder without 


_ moving his feet, and then across to his right shoulder. He may then 


turn immediately to the Gospel side, thus completing the circle; or he 
may bring the Ostensorium back to the position before his breast, hold 
it there a moment and then, completing the circle, replace. it on the 
altar.” 

I. have ‘always tinderstood that Seanlni is one Of the admirable 
qualities of the liturgy. Would it not be simpler and more proper if the 
priest were to form the cross in the ordinary way—substituting a 
straight line for the usual semi-circle? Is this forbidden by the rubrics? 
JosEPHUs. 

Ses REPLY, 

It can scarcely be said that it is forbidden by the rubrics. But, 
whatever may be. thought of the argument of JosepHus regarding sim- 
plicity of liturgical proceedings, it seems more proper to retain the usual 
method, so firmly established by custom. 

The method advocated by JosepHus cannot bé said to be forbidden. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites was asked whether the usual asa 
as outlined by our correspondent was to be observed. In reply *t was 
stated (21 Mar., 1676): “Si ei placet, potest observare cbadienes 
modum..!.; sin minus servandus est modus dispositus in Ceremoniali 
Episcoporum, lib. 2, cap. 33, n. 27, ubi requiritur tantummodo ut cum 
eodem ‘SS. Sacramento Celebrans producat crucis signum super 
populum.” (Dec. Auth. 1563). .In spite of the option left by the Sacred 
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Congregation it seems inadvisable to introduce variations at this stage. 
Uniformity of practice is a desirable thing in the domain of rubrics and 
the method of giving the blessing with a semi-circular movement is now 
a long-established and universal usage. ; 

# = % % x 


VI. BLESSING OF BAPTISMAL FONT OMITTED ON 
VIGIL OF PENTECOST. .- 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

On the eve of Pentecost I omitted, through inadvertence, to bless 
the baptismal font. What should I have done to make good the omis- 
sion? It seems to me somewhat incongrous to go through the prayers 
of the Missal in‘a subsequent blessing. And yet this is the formula 
laid down for the Pentecostal blessing of the font. Would it be more 
fitting to omit the blessing of the font altogether, seeing that it had not 
been carried out on the day appointed? In that case I would propose 
to bless baptismal water according to the form of the Ritual, if the need 
should arise of replenishing the font. 

: PETRUS. 

REPLY: ; 

The obligation of blessing the font remains, despite its inadvertent 
omission.. The formula of the Ritual should be used, however, not the 
ceremonies and prayers prescribed. in the Missal or the Memoriale 
Rituum. The formula used.could be the one given in the title of the 
Ritual concerning Baptism or the shorter form, which is the first item 
‘in the Appendix of the Ritual. The use of this latter formula is per- 
mitted to the Ordinaries of Australia in virtue of. the Formula Maior 
and its use is subdelegated by them in diocesan faculty sheets. ; 

The obligation to bless the font on the vigil of Pentecost (as on 
Easter Saturday) stands independently of the obligation to carry out’ 
the prescriptions of the Missal or of the Memoriale Rituum. The rele- 
vant rubric of the Ritual was thought to be indefinite and-so a query was 
addressed. to the Congregation of Rites. Describing the matter for 

Baptism, the Ritual states: Aqua vero solemnis Baptismi-sit eo anno 

benedicta in pervigilio Paschatis vel Pentecostes etc. It was explained: 

in a query to the Sacred Congregation that in some lessaf requented par- 

ish churches of a certain diocese there was a long-standing custom for 

baptismal water to be blessed only on Holy Saturday and then used fot 

the whole year, the blessing of the font on Pentecost eve being omitted. 
7 
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" On being admonished, the pastors in question pointed to the long-stand- 


ing custom and also drew attention to the rubric set out above. From its 
wording they concluded that it was sufficient to bless the font either on 
Holy Saturday or on Whitsun Eve. | Asked if this custom could be 
tolerated, the Sacred Congregation replied in the negative, any custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding, which, it added, should be eliminated 
(Dec. Auth. 3331; 13-April, 1874). From Holy Saturday, then, t> the: 
Vigil of Pentecost the water for solemn Baptism is that blessed on Holy 
Saturday; for the rest of the year it is the water blessed on Pentecost 
Eve, : “0%; 

The solemn form of the blessing is given inthe Missal. This is the 
form intended to be used in all parochial churches, in which the cere- 
monies of Holy Saturday and of Pentecost are carried out. If it is in- 
convenient to carry out this full solemnity, a less solemn fori is avail- 
able in the Memoriale Rituum. Both these forms, however, seem.to be 
integral parts of the morning ceremonies and so should not be used 
except in conjunction with them. Accordingly, in the case presented in 
the query one of the forms of the Ritual should be used. Confirmation 
of this is found in the parallel between the present case and the case of 
the forit being refilled during the course of the year, because, e.g., the 
water has leaked away. It is to meet the needs of the latter case that the 
blessing of the Ritual is designed; by analogy it would seem to be the 
correct form inthe case of inadvertent omission. 


. 
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VIL. CALCULATION OF DATE OF EASTER. 
Dear Rev. Sir, Thies 
I always understood that Easter Sunday was the Sunday after the 
first full moon following the vernal equinox. There was a full moon 


“on March 22nd, and yet Easter Sunday was not on March 28th, but 


on April 25th. How is that? Is there something lacking in my calcu- 


. ‘ 
lation ? 
ROBERTUS. 


REPLY: 

It is true that Easter is celebrated on the Sunday after the full 
moon which fellows the vernal equinox. But for a complete under- 
standing of the statement it is necessary to clarify the meaning of the 
term “full moon.” 

The computation of Easter has always been regarded’ primarily as 
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a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, so that in its calculation astronom- 
ical accuracy is disregarded to some extent. Thus it is that the actual 
full moon of Easter generally precedes the full moon of the calendar 


(i.e., the 14th day of the Jewish paschal month) by as much as two or » 
even three days. In 1943 the actual full moon follows the vernal © 


equinox, (arbitrarily fixed as March 21st), but the corresponding full 
moon of the calendar precedes it. 

We quote from Chambers’ Encyclopedia (Vol. III, Easter) : 

“It must be remembered, however, that it is not the actual moon 


of the heavens, nor even the mean moon of astronomers, that regulates 


the time of Easter, but+an altogether,imaginary moon whose periods 
are so contrived that the new (calendar) moon always: follows the real 
new moon (sometimes by two or even three days). The effect of this, 


is that the 14th day of the calendar moon—which has from the time 


of Moses been considered full moon for ecclesiastical. purposes—falls 
generally on the 15th or 16th day of the real moon and thus after the 
real full moon which is generally on the 14th or 15th day.” 

With this’ explanation, then, of what is meant by “full moon,” viz., 
that it is the 14th day of the calendar moon, the rule is that Easter Day 
is always the first Sunday after the paschal full moon, ice., the full 
moon which happens upon or next after the 21st March, and ‘if the 
full moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after. ; 


_ JAMES" CARROLL. 
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Bock Reviews 


.CHATS WITH CONVERTS, by Rev. M. .D. Forrest, M.S.C. 


_knowledge.- The foreword is by.His Grace Archbishop Gilroy. 


“Annals” Office, Sacred Heart Monastery, Kensington. Pg. 197. 


This is the published collection of the “Chats with Canverts” 
already widely known and appreciated through their having appeared as 
agseries of articles in the “New Zealand Tablet” and the Sydney 
“Catholic Weekly.” Their publication fulfils the earnest hope of those 
who read them in the newspaper article form. The primary purpose: of 
the book is. to furnish instructors with a handy Manual for Converts, 
but it lends itself admirably to use by members of Study Circles, as well 
as by the pupils in the higher classes of our schools. Comprising thirty 
chapters, it covers all the ground from the’ proofs for the existence of 
God to an explanation of the ceremony of reception into the Church. 
Fr. Forrest’s ability is so widely recognised and esteemed as to make it 
almost unnecessary to note the competence with which each chapter is 
written. What does call for special commendation ‘is thé fact that his 
wide experience with converts has enabled him to present his matter 
simply, clearly and with a wealth of apt illustration. His “Chats” are 
readable, understandable and convincing from the point of view of the 
converts to whom they are addressed. The book itself has a flying start 


- to success because it is printed on good paper, and in large bold type. 


This, with the judicious use of heavy. type to emphasise important words 
and phrases, makes it a pleasure to read. 


As perhaps outstanding in a uniformly excellent book,:a special 
word of praise is merited for the three chapters on the Church, and the 
three on the Holy Mass. The only source of regret is that room could 
not have been ‘found for more about the Commandments. “Chats with 
Converts” fills a need and will fe received with gratitude. It is a handy 
book for the Priest instructor, an excellent book for the convert before 
or after reception into the church, as also for Catholics themselves, 
whether interested in. study groups, or in need of a brush up in religious 


he 
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. PRAYING WITH THE POVERELLO. By Sister Mary Aloysi 
Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D. F. Pustet & Co. Pp. 205. 


The highly qualified lady who wrote this neatly bound, clearly 
printed, and.in many other ways attractive small volume, is the 
authoress of some books for Meditation. For more reasons than one 
this book, too, would serve a similar use. It presents its reader with 
a rich collection of considerations, most of them short, which naturally 
lend themselves to prayerful pondering. There is some reason to think 
that the variety of these considerations along with their brevity will 


cotnmend the book to those busy people who prefer to take their spiritual - 


reading in small doses. The matter treated is not difficult. And, 
though the style has the defect of being a little too breathless at times, 
nobody could deny that the two hundred odd pages, thoughfully read, 
would make their reader wiser with the wisdom of God. , - 


Some schoolmaster’s criticism might, howevér, be provoked by the 


novel idea of peppering the pages of the book with so many full stops’ 


between the sentences. 


‘ J.WH. 
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